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\ es... it’s May in Texas, and the wheat is begin- 
ning to ripen. Our field workers are there taking 
samples of the wheat to send in to our Bakery Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Soon, these men will move northward with the 
ripening of the crop. . . zig-zagging back and forth 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, and the other winter- 
wheat states; then into the spring-wheat belt—the 
Dakotas, Montana, Minnesota. 

As this “sampling in the field” progresses, there 
will blossom forth a map, a riot of differently-colored 
pins, denoting the qualities of the wheat from 
Texas to the Canadian border. And, for 5 months, 





























until the last of the crop is harvested, our laboratory 


technicians will be busy, analyzing the hundreds of 
samples of wheat sent in. 

Before long, we shall have a number of complete 
maps showing the varying quality of the wheat that 
is being harvested all over the United States. From 
these, we shall advise our grain buyers exactly what 
is the best quality wheat needed to make the great 
flours for which International Milling is famous. 

This is the first step in the quality control of 
International “‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flour. This quality 
control is aimed at bringing you flour that will make 
your loaf the best in your market! 
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{uh eee Rich.. fresh.. nutlike flavor \ 
That's what you want in whole 


wheat flour, because it’s what your customers want in whole 


wheat bread. . - : Pillsbury chooses wheats notable for fine, full 


flavor—mills them slowly and carefully to safeguard the flavor— 


s the flour into distribution while 
e to bigger sales of whole wheat bread! 


hurrie flavor’s in its prime. Take 


the Pillsbury flavor rout 


PILLSBURY'S A-1 High Protein 
gs (@) Bo WHEAT jpReless 
Other famous Pillsbury Coarse Flours: 


tt ° KORSAK * CRUSHED WHEAT 
EAT * ROLLED WHEAT 


NORTHERN SPECIAL * WHEATA 
sTEEL-CUT CRACKED WHEAT ° FLAKED WH 


Famous for Flavor Pomete| Freshness 


PILLSBURY MILLS, ey eed General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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YOUR BRAND 
on Band-Label... 





PLUS Bemis Bemilin 
Dress Prints 


Give your brand all-around visibility... front, back, and sides 
... by using Bemis Band-Label* Bags. Bemis created the 
Band-Label process ... designed special machinery to paste 
the paper band smoothly and firmly to the cloth as the bag 
is made. This helps you build brand identity while meeting 
the big demand for products in dress print bags. 


Housewives favor Bemis Band-Label Bags because the label 
can be removed in a jiffy just by soaking in water. This leaves 
a rich, quality dress print from a variety of Bemis’ choice 
patterns created by New York designers .. . patterns usually 
found only in the more expensive fabrics. 


See your Bemis representative about Bemis Band-Label Bags. 


*Patent applied for 





EQUAL Bags 
that Build Sales 
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CAKE FLOURS 


THAN ANY 
OTHER a 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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ISMERTA! 


Only the finest wheats go into the milling 
of Ismerta . . . wheats carefully selected 
and tested for baking quality and milled 
to the highest standards. 

That’s why ISMERTA is such a wise 
choice for any distributor. For every 
bit of initial sales effort put behind 
ISMERTA pays off handsomely in re- 
peat business from satisfied customers. 


















SE SRUTEMCN TOTES 


There is no waste effort when you 
handle ISMERTA. When you put sales 
work behind ISMERTA you can be 
certain that a customer once sold 
will come back for more. 
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SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS ~ 


| 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 232 
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WM.KELLY 
MILLING 





Yes, for good old-fashioned consumer sales appeal, based on guaranteed 
baking results, there is nothing like KELLY’S KAMOUS for quality. 
That’s why so many housewives call for KELLY’S FAMOUS time 
after time. That’s a mighty important aid to any flour distributor’s sales, 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks a OTC ae ' = SON 9 KAN SAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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IF IT’S}SALES YOU SEEK—IT’S 
SUPER-WHITE YOU WANT _ 


To “make the grade” in these days of tougher competition, [ 





every flour distributor needs these fundamental advantages: 


1.—A quality flour that pleases customers and brings them 
back for more. 


SUPER-WHITE has it! 


2.—A sound, effective merchandising plan aimed at build- 
ing increased volume. 


SUPER-WHITE has it! 


inl dai Se aay 3.—Co-operative mill sales policy that helps the distributor. 
SUPER-WHITE has it! 


Try SUPER-WHITE next time you buy. 
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~THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO.. > 


ABILENE, KANSAS li 
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Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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= - YOU ARE 


Baker . . . business man .. . civic leader . . . manufacturing 
expert ... engineer .. . mechanic . . . salesman. Your day is 
filled with decisions calling for information from many fields. 

By. making a simple decision you can take at least one 
worry off your mind. Choose a miller who can furnish Bakers’ 
Flours that will simplify your production problems. 

Lay the responsibility on our shoulders. We are fitted to 
carry the load because of our experience, our capacity and our 
facilities. More important yet we have the men who know... 
who understand how best to select, blend, process and mill 
wheat . . . to give you the right characteristics in uniform 
Bakers’ Flours, to produce finer bread. 








COMMANDER- 


LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices e MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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CARTER DISC OAT MACHINE 


CARTER DISC COCKLE MACHINE 
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Here disc separation is applied to the removal Where cockle and other round weed seeds are em 
of oats, barley, and other foreign material longer to be removed from grain, and where weed seed é 


tract to 


than wheat. The undercut pockets in the discs content is relatively high, thorough cleaning Purch 





pick up the shorter 
grain such as wheat 
or rye, but positively 
reject the oats and 
other longer material. 
Machine can be ad- 
justed for recleaning 
\ the liftings of discs at 


tail-end of machine’ 


to any desirable de- 
gree. No loss of good 
grain. 


calls for use of disc 
separation on the en- 
tire grain stream. 
First, medium size 
disc pockets serve to 
concentrate the weed 
seeds and small grain. 
Small pockets then 
reclean the concen- 
trated mixture to 
give maximum clean- 
ing efficiency and 
minimum loss of good 
grain. 
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USDA Buys Wheat for German Crisis 





TENTATIVE JULY ALLOCATIONS 
INDICATE HEAVY 1947 EXPORTS 


German Zone Granted 150,000 Tons Wheat, Old Crop— 
France Gets 150,000 Corn—July Flour Quota Sur- 


prisingly 


Heavy—License Problems Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


HINGTON — Emergency sup- 
al export grain allocations is- 
st week, reportedly as great 
00 tons of wheat for the Ger- 
man cccupation zone, and the an- 
nounc’ nent of the tentative export 
progre 4 for July, contingent upon the 
passag: of pending legislation, pro- 
vide ai: index of the magnitude of the 
relief »rogram for the coming crop 
year. 

In 2idition to this indication, the 
tentative allocation program creates 
an atmosphere of uncertainty regard- 
ing sa'es of flour to former general 
license countries by mills lacking his- 
torical experience. 


WA: 
pleme: 
sued ! 
as 150 


German Situation Serious 


Last week the army command in 
Germany told the administration that 
it could not live in Germany if more 
wheat was not made available in 
June. (A detailed account of the 
European feeding problems appears 
on page 26 of this journal.) Decisions 
mage at the White House level 
bréught the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture back into the 
old crop wheat market and it is be- 
lieved that it covered approximately 
half of the army..emergency alloca- 
tion at once. After persistent state- 
ments by USDA top officials that 
their activity in old crop wheat had 
been concluded, the news of further 
purchases hit grain markets like a 
bombshell, running up the May con- 
tract to new high levels. 

Purchases of wheat amounted to 
3,661,666 bu. of which 1,990,000 rep- 
resented wheat transferred from the 
account of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corp. stocks. The balance con- 
sisted of old crop wheat, largely 
durum and northwestern wheat. 

On top of this surprise announce- 
ment of wheat buying, the United 
States Department of State an- 
hounced for the USDA that 150,000 
tons of corn held in Production and 
Marketing Administration stocks had 
been released to France for ship- 
ment as soon as that nation could 
obtain shipping facilities. It is un- 
derstood that the French govern- 
ment plans to trade corn to its farm- 
ets in exchange, or possibly as-.a 
bonus incentive, for the delivery of 
wheat. 


Heavy Foreign Drain Seen 


The tentative July allocation pro- 
gram of approximately 1,400,000 long 
tons of grains and grain products to 
the claimant nations substantiates 
Several statements made earlier .by 
Norris E. Dodd, undersecretary of 
agriculture, in which he declared 
that drafts on the new crops would 

larger than those in other years. 
One surprise in the July allocation 
's the quantity of flour allotted to 
the claimants. Although liftings in 
other moths of the past year have 











GOVERNMENT MAY HANDLE 
RELIEF FOOD BUYING 
WASHINGTON—Industry anxiety 


over the future of export allocation 
controls and the participation of pri- 


_ vate trade appears to be rapidly ap- 


proaching the academic, it was re- 
vealed here this week when United 
States Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials explained that under pending 
relief and loan legislation, virtually 
all relief and rehabilitation supplies 
will be procured through government 
facilities. In regard to feed, feed 
grains and grain products, it is indi- 
cated that the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration will handle 
purchasing of these commodities, 
while the treasury department pro- 
curement facilities will make com- 
mitments for machinery, equipment 
and other facilities. 





nearly equaled the July flour alloca- 
tion, they represented excesses in the 
official allocation through shipments 
to general license countries. 


Flour Exports Defended 


There has been important criticism 
of the amount of wheat flour exported 





the past six months, but this phase of 
the export program has been de- 
fended by high ranking USDA offi- 
cials, who point out that while Euro- 
pean claimants preferred wheat in 
order to obtain the offal for their 
livestock feéding requirements, it 
would have been impossible to main- 
tain the rate of exports without the 
quantity of flour lifted. Approximate- 
ly all U.S. ports with grain loading 
facilities were used to the maximum, 
taking into consideration the location 
of wheat supplies and the most effi- 
cient use of internal rail facilities. 
It was necessary to bring secondary 
ports into operation to get a maxi- 
mum movement of food exports and 
in these secondary ports there were 
no grain loading facilities. It has 
been pointed out that east coast 
ports have not been utilized fully in 
moving wheat, but the use of these 
ports would have increased boxcar 
mileage susbtantially, officials say. 


Allocation Controls Necessary 


The size of the July allocation ap- 
pears to a strong argument for the 
maintenance of allocation controls 
for a further period. One important 
USDA official believes that foreign 
demands for U.S. food grains will 
continue unabated throughout this 
year and probably into the 1948-49 
crop. - About the only opposition to 
allocation controls rises in grain 
trade circles and it is believed that 
this opposition would halt if the 
trade could be assured that all ex- 
ports except for the occupation zones 
would be pledged to private procure- 
ment. 

It is noticeable that while USDA 
officials have repeatedly asserted 
their desire to return the wheat ex- 
port business to private trade, ap- 
proximately the entire July allocation 

(Continued on page 48) 


ABA Survey 
to Reveal Extent 
of Enrichment 


CHICAGO — The American Bak- 
ers Association is conducting a sur- 
vey of its membership to determine 
the extent to which white bread and 
rolls are now enriched. Information 
gathered in the survey will be studied 
at the June 4 meeting of the plan- 
ning committee of the industry’s pro- 
motional campaign. 

The ABA is asking bakers who are 
not enriching white bread and rolls 
to give their reasons and to state 
whether plans to enrich these prod- 
ucts in the future are being made. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Patent Office Sets 
Lanham Act Hearing 
for May 23 


WASHINGTON — The Patent Of- 
fice has completed proposed rules and 
regulations for the administration of 
the new Trade Mark Act of 1946, 
better known as the Lanham Act, ef- 
fective July 5, 1947. 

Hearings on the proposed rules will 
be held May 23, 1947, at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington. 
Persons desiring to submit written 
statements for consideration in con- 
nection with the proposals must do 
so prior to May 22, forwarding them 
to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D. C. 











Mills Active in Cabling Offers 
on July Exports; Belgium Buys 


Inquiries for flour for July ship- 
ment came to mills this week from 
several European countries, follow- 
ing last week’s announcement by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture of allocations for that month. 
Importers in Belgium, Holland, Nor- 
way and Greece were the most ac- 
tive, but other nations were expected 
to seek offers shortly. 

Except for Belgium, little business 
was completed in the first few days 
of the week, and most activity was in 
cabling quotations. Belgian buyers 
bought around 1,000 tons late last 
week and further commitments were 
made early this week, price levels 
being reported around $5.55@5.60, 
sacked, Gulf, for 80% flour for July. 

Scattered lots were sold to export- 
ers who were covering previous sales 
made abroad and transactions were 
reported on the basis of $6, Gulf, for 
80% flour for the first half of June. 


Greek Deals Confused 
Considerable confusion existed in 
connection with Greek business, with 
acceptances of firm offers in some 
cases and later offers from impor- 
ters being turned down. Re- 
ports were received by some mills 


that sales were made at $7.27, c.i.f., 
Piraeus, for 80% flour, or around 
$6.05, Gulf, June shipment. 

Netherlands importers were cabling 
mills for quotations on July shipment 
this week, but no indication appeared 
of the levels at which business might 
be done. Some of fhese importers 
also asked for quotations based on 
Scandinavian ports, and importers in 
Norway were seeking flour, some of- 
fers from them being reported at $6, 
New York, for June shipment. 


South American Light 

Booking to South American coun- 
tries was light, despite the July allo- 
cations recently released, and in most 
cases such bookings consisted only 
of small lots sold by mills which have 
reasonable expectations of obtaining 
some licenses on the basis of their 
historical record with the particular 
countries involved. Except in such 
cases, mills were in a poor position 
to book without any assurance that 
there would be licenses available to 
them when shipment time arrived. 

Even booking subject to receipt of 
licenses offered no solution for this 
problem, since failure to obtain 
licenses would leave the miller long 


wheat. Inquiry from South America 
generally is light to nonexistent, ex- 
cept that there is almost continual 
interest from Brazil at any time. 

There appears to be some question 
whether July licenses would actually 
be issued by the Department of Com- 
merce before passage of legislation 
enabling continuation of government 
export controls beyond June.30. This 
point was not so important as far as 
the claimant nations of Europe are 
concerned, since these nations them- 
selves obtain the licenses and are 
certain to qualify for whatever the 
USDA has granted them. 

In the case of former general 


license countries, however, where 
the seller must obtain licenses 
of ahistorical record basis, 


sellers have no guarantee of the 
amount they will receive individually, 
no matter what the importing na- 
tion’s allocation may be. Even if the 
Department of Commerce does issue 
licenses prior to legislation, present 
prospects are that mills will not re- 
ceive them until the early part of 
June, because of the immense amount 
of clerical work necessary and the 
understaffed facilities of the Office 
of International Trade.- 
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By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Describing 
American wheat as “a bargain in 
the world market,” N. E. Dodd, under 
secretary of agriculture, has warned 
members of a Senate judiciary sub- 
committee that removal of export 
controls would result in stepped-up 
foreign buying dangerous to the do- 
mestic economy. 

Mr. Dodd recommended that ex- 
port controls be continued until June 
30, 1948, unless foreign countries 
are to “take wheat right out of our 
mills.” The shortages that would 
result in this country should such 
buying take place would boost prices 
to high levels which would, in turn, 
set in motion inflationary pressures, 
the under secretary declared. 

At the opening session of the sub- 
committee’s investigation into the 
need for continuing the government 
controls for another year, Senator 
J. O. Eastland (Dem., Miss.), indi- 
cated his opposition to the proposal 
by introducing an amendment to the 
extension bill now pending in the 
House. The amendment reads that 
“the President shall provide for the 
prompt removal of export controls 
on any articles, materials or sup- 
plies whenever the supply thereof 
exceeds or is in approximate bal- 
ance with the domestic demand there- 
for, including appropriate inventory 
requirements.” Such an amendment, 
if adopted, would have the effect 
of removing wheat from export con- 
trols immediately. 


Subcommittee Studies Amendments 


At the same time, the full House 
Armed Service Committee, which has 
considered the extension in that 
chamber, returned the subcommittee 
recommendation for a year’s addi- 
tional controls. The subcommittee 
was directed to consider two amend- 
ments, one introduced by Represen- 
tative Overton Brooks (Dem., La.), 
which would have the same effect 
as the Eastland amendment, and 
another which would end the con- 
trols in December, 1948, or six 
months later if the President deemed 
the latter date necessary. 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., assistant 
to the secretary of commerce, also 
recommended extension of the over- 
all power to administer export con- 
trols for another year. Breaking the 
current world food situation down 
into commodity groups, Mr. Blais- 
dell told the committee that cereals 
are the most crucial factor in the 
world-wide food deficiency. Some 
grains, for example corn, may be 
decontrolled in six to nine months, 
but other food grains will remain 
scarce well beyond the coming year, 
he added. 


Feed Shortage Cited 


Animal feeds are in heavy de- 
mand abroad, both for animal and 
human consumption, the committee 
was told. Their unrestricted export 
would increase the cost of production 
of animal products and reduce the 
availability of meat to the domestic 
The critical shortage of 


consumer. 
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REMOVAL OF EXPORT CONTROLS 
HELD THREAT TOU. S. ECONOMY 


Stepped-up Foreign Buying Would Take Wheat Away 
From Domestic Mills, N. E. Dodd Warns Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee—Industry Views Differ 


animal feeds will continue at least 
until January, 1948, Mr. Blaisdell 
stated. 

Unrestricted exports of fats and 
oils would lower the United States 
level of consumption and greatly 
increase domestic prices, the com- 
merce official pointed out, adding 
that this situation will prevail not 
only for the entire coming fiscal 
year, but probably for another year 
after that. As long as sugar is in 
sufficiently short supply to require 
rationing to domestic consumers, the 
unrestricted export of sugar from 
the U. S. would be inappropriate, Mr. 
Blaisdell said. 

These shortages, plus the factors 
of price and implementation of U. S. 
foreign policy, make it imperative 
that exports controls be continued, 
the committee was told. In recom- 
mending the over-all controls, Mr. 
Blaisdell said that it seemed to him 
that there would be a great risk 
involved in specifically restricting 
the law, by commodity or by pur- 
pose or by any other standard or 
criteria, and then to be confronted 
by an emergency situation not cov- 
ered at a later date. 


Urges Liberty Ship Use 


Senator Alexander Wiley (Rep., 
Wis.), chairman of the full Judi- 
ciary Committee, advised his fellow 
members that he had received word 
that there were large numbers of old 
American liberty ships which had 
been put in the inactive fleet while 
American relief shipments were be- 
ing delayed due to lack of trans- 
portation. He suggested that the 


United States government should 
turn some of these ships over to 
Germany and Japan and let them 
run their own relief hauls. 

The chairman of the subcommit- 
tee holding the present hearings, 
Senator J. S. Cooper (Rep., Ky.), an- 
nounced that he intends to hear 
witnesses in opposition to continua- 
tion of controls at the next session. 
It is planned to hold one hearing a 
week on the export problem until 
all of the witnesses desiring to be 
heard have appeared before the 
group. It is understood that the 
House Armed Services Committee 
may make a further report on its 
export bill by the end of the week, 
after executive committee sessions. 


Industries in Disagreement 

Disagreement in the _ associated 
feed, grain and milling industries 
over the extension of export controls 
after June 30, 1947, is found among 
trade leaders of these groups. From 
the views of leaders in the feed in- 
dustry it is seen that they consider 
the export allocation controls as 
basically a price control instrument, 
braking the foreign buying power on 
our grain supplies and thereby keep- 
ing ingredient prices within bounds. 

Milling industry officials see in the 
allocation controls, in addition to a 
check on the overseas movement of 
wheat, the lever of allocation control 
as influencing exports of wheat flour. 
The baking industry finds itself side 
by side with the millers in this con- 
troversy. 


Grain Industry Opposed 
Opposing the export controls are 
influential factors in the grain in- 
dustry who believe that now is the 
time to end wartime government 
controls and that the private trade 
can be relied on to keep prices in 

line through its buying acumen. 
Feed trade authorities, however, 
doubt that an inflationary spiral can 
be prevented in the commodity mar- 
kets unless the .export allocation 
brake is given to government offi- 
cials. They report that Congress ap- 





President Truman Signs Bill 
Outlawing Portal Pay Suits 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man on May 14 signed into law the 
compromise portal-to-portal pay bill 
barring billions of dollars worth of 
suits both past and future. In his 
message of transmittal to the Con- 
gress the President stated that he be- 
lieved it was essential to clarify the 
portal issue by statute in the inter- 
est of the economic stability of the 
the nation. 

The President took the opportunity 
also to once more declare his belief 
in the need for raising the national 
minimum wage from 40¢ an hour to 
65¢ an hour. He said that the 40¢ 
figure was far from adequate to meet 
the United States policy of maintain- 
ing the standard of living of workers. 

Current wage negotiations can 
proceed more readily to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion and businessmen will 
be able to plan with assurance for 
full production and price reductions 
under the portal law, the President 
said. It is not the purpose of the 
act to permit violation of fundamen- 
tal wage and hour standards, or to 
allow a lowering of these stand- 
ards, he added. 

The portal bill grew out. of. back 
pay suits which at one time involved 
Claims totaling more than’ $6,000,000;- 


Many of these since have been 
withdrawn, however, and virtually 
none has been pressed since the key 
case—brought by CIO pottery work- 
ers at Mount Clemens, Mich.—was 
dismissed. 


Main Provisions 


These are the main provisions of 
the bill: 

(1) Virtually all pending and fu- 
ture claims are outlawed unless cov- 
ered by a wage contract or indus- 
try custom. 

(2) A two-year time limit, after 
the work is done, is fixed for filing 
all qualified suits. 

(3) Employers can offer a “good 
faith” defense against claims for 
triple damages if they can show they 
relied on rulings or orders of govern- 
ment agencies which administer the 
wage-hour laws. 

(4) Pending claims can be compro- 
mised. 

(5) Pay demands are left to col- 
lective bargaining or court settlement 
if based on portal activities during 
the regular workday — rest and in- 
struction periods, for example. 

(6) On future claims, the courts 
are given discretion as to whether 
triple ‘damages ‘should be awarded. 
The courts: have-no alternative but 
to award such damages at present. 
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pears willing to grant unlimited 
funds to foreign nations as rehabili. 
tation funds and it is feared that 
these funds could drain off US, 
stocks of grains and feed ingredients, 
These foreign credit grants are tak. 
ing the form of direct loans, govern. 
ment controlled bank loans and pri- 
vate investments, in the aggregate 
substantial. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——. 


ECONOMIST HEADS NEW 
PILLSBURY DEPARTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dean McNeal, 
economist and former deputy price 
administrator in the Office of Price 
Administration, has been named di- 
rector of the newly-created business 
analysis department of Pilisbury 
Mills, Inc., it was announced by Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president. 

“The department will study com- 











Dean McNeal 


modity supplies and prices to deter- 
mine trends,” Mr. Pillsbury said. 
“Mr. McNeal has a broad background 
of experience in this field in educa- 
tion, business and government.” 

Mr. McNeal graduated from Kan- 
sas State College in 1934 and taught 
courses in economics and marketing 
and took graduate work in the same 
school. In 1936 he became manager 
of the agricultural forecasting divi- 
sion of the commercial research de- 
partment at Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. 

He was loaned to the government 
during the war, however, and given 
a series of assignments in the Office 
of Price Administration, culminating 
in his position as deputy adminis- 
trator for price, a post he held in 
1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


GENE GOURLEY PRESIDEN’ 
OF DES MOINES FEED CLUB 


DES MOINES — A: E. (Gene) 
Gourley, meal sales represen ative 
of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Des 
Moines, was elected president of the 
Des Moines Feed Club at the annual 
meeting May 12, at the East Des 
Moines Club. Mr. Gourley was Te 
tiring secretary and treasurer. He 
was succeeded in that office by Wil 
liam Foster, sales manager for Sal- 
gent & Co. They /will take office 
Sept. 1. Don Jorgensen was presi 
dent last year. 

Discussion following dinner was 
taken up mainly with advance prep 
arations for the club’s annual field 
day, which will be staged at Hy- 
perion Club June 26. 
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ILL FLOUR STOCKS 
MARCH 31 ABOVE '46 


,000 Sacks Held at End of First 
Quarter Are Off 700,000 From 
Dec. 31, 1946 


WASHINGTON—Stocks of wheat 
flour in the hands of reporting mills 
on March 31, totaled 5,600,000 sacks, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. 
This compares with 6,300,000 sacks 
on Dec. 31, 1946, and 4,700,000 sacks 
at the end of the first quarter of 
1946. The bureau issues only quar- 
terly reports on mill holdings of 


The report shows stocks on hand in 
all positions, sold and unsold, as re- 
ported by the mills. 

Rye flour stocks on March 31 
amounted to 73,620 sacks, as com- 
pared with 81,390 sacks on Dec. 31, 
1946, and 104,830 sacks on March 
31, 1946. 

QUARTERLY WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS 
BY STATES 


The Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce reports 
the wheat flour stocks by quarters (Dec. 
31 and March 31, 1946, and March 31, 1947) 


as reported by mills in sacks (000’s 
omitted) : 
% of change 
Mar. 31, 
1947, from— 
Mar. Dec. Mar. Dec. Mar. 
31, 31, $1, 31, 31, 
State 1947 1946 1946 1946 1946 
o— 1,000 sacks——, 
Kansas ... 319 384 259 —16.9 23.2 
Minnesota.. 613 730 419 —16.0 46.3 
New York .1,262 1,487 1,354 —15.1 — 6.8 
Missouri .. 173 164 124 5.5 39.5 
Texas ..... 393 384 287 2.3 - 36.9 
Washington 375 498 380 —24.7 — 1.3 
Illinois .... 266 293 179 — 9.2 48.6 
Oklahoma . 293 179 167 63.7 75.4 
ee 94 82 47 14.6 100.0 
Nebraska . 100 112 60 —10.7 66.7 
Oregon .... 209 266 134 —21.4 56.0 
Colorado .. 60 68 39 —11.8 53.8 
Iowa ..... 41 38 39 7.9 5.1 
California . 566 771 654 —26.6 —13.5 
Michigan 98 107 73 — 8.4 34.2 
Indiana ... 41 80 35 —48.8 17.1 
No. Dak. .. 44 44 37 7 18.9 
Tennessee . 129 93 71 38.7 81.7 
Montana .. 53 58 26 — 8.6 103.8 
Kentucky . 144 101 ° 42.6 o* 
Virginia ... 44 44 32 a8 37.5 
Un ..... 61 71 * —14.1 ve 
Pennsylv’nia 2 113 24 —54.0 116.7 
Idaho ..... 28 27 28 3.7 aa 
Wisconsin. 6 8 7 —25.0 —14.3 
N. Carolina 25 25 27 sa == Te 
Maryland . 7 10 7 30.0 es 
Georgia ... 6 4 3 50.0 100.0 
8. Carolina 3 3 be és et 
W. Virginia 5 6 5 16.7 a's 
Other states 60 54 158 11.1 —62.0 
Totals ...5,570 6,304 4,675 —11.6 19.1 


Stocks on hand in all positions, sold and 
unsold, as reported by the mills. Stocks of 
tye flour total 73,620 sacks on March 31, 
1947, compared with 81,390 sacks on Dec. 
a 1946, and 104,830 sacks on March 31, 

46. 

*Included in “Other States’’ to avoid dis- 
of individual mill data. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 APPOINTMENTS MADE 
BY CARR-CONSOLIDATED 


LOUISVILLE—Promotion of Wil- 
liam T. Scanlon, manager of the 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. plant 
here, to the managership of a crack- 
er and biscuit bakery in Greenwood, 
8. C., was announced recently by J. 
B. Carr, president of the company. 

At the same time Walter Smiegel, 
Chicago, assistant controller and offi- 
cer manager for the company, was 
appointed manager of the plant here. 


“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR AND FEED MILLERS 
ATTEND WINTHROP DINNER 


KANSAS CITY—Thirty flour and 
feed millers of Kansas, Missouri and 


closure 











Nebraska were guests at a dinner , 


at the Kansas City Club, May 16, to 
meet James Hill, Jr., president of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., New York, and 
Dr. Theodore Klumpp, president of 
the Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., a 
Subsidiary of the Sterling company. 

Mr. Hill and Dr. Klumpp addressed 
‘he dinner meeting briefly, describ- 
ing the company’s plans for its prod- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


27,423,000-SACK MARCH FLOUR 
OUTPUT ALMOST EQUALS RECORD 


Mills Run at 91% Capacity—Grind 63,300,000 Bu. Wheat 
—Production Above February in All Sections— 
Exports Increase Substantially 


ucts in the flour milling industry. 
They were introduced by Val Kolb, 
vice president of the special markets 
division of the Winthrop company. 

Other representatives of the Win- 
throp firm attending the dinner were 
Lloyd McAninch and James Doty of 
Kansas City. Blaine Thompson of 
Dallas, P. V. Metcalf of Denver, and 
Robert Whiteside and Dr. R. C. Sher- 
wood of the New York offices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWITCH-TRACK DELIVERY 
OF MILLFEED APPROVED 


KANSAS CITY—In a recent rule 
interpretation, the board of directors 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
determined that delivery of millfeed 
against a future contract may be 
made on an inspection track within 
the Kansas City switching limits, 
switching from a local mill, on which 
the seller has paid the switching 
charges accrued up to the inspection 
track where delivery is made. 

The directors also ruled that the 
2% tolerance provision on delivery of 
wheat on a to-arrive contract in no 
respect relieves either party of the 
obligation of reimbursing the other 
party for losses arising from having 
shipped a smaller or larger amount 
than called for in the contract, even 
though the difference be within the 
2% tolerance. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH TO MOVE 
ST. LOUIS—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 

will shortly take possession of the 

former Federal Land Bank Building 
at 313 Pine St., opposite the St. Louis 

Merchants Exchange, which it ac- 

quired recently. It has a base area 

of 19,000 sq. ft. and an 84x30-ft. 
balcony. 




















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
SHOWS MARCH GAIN 


22 Mills Grind 394,000 Bu. Rye to 
Produce 177,000 Sacks Flour 
and 1,023 Tons Offal 


WASHINGTON — Twenty-two rye 
flour mills produced 177,000 sacks of 
rye flour during March, according to 
data released last week by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This was an 
increase of 18% over the February 
output of 150,000 sacks reported by 
21 mills. Rye flour output in March, 
1946, was 244,000 sacks. 

The amount of rye ground during 
March was 394,000 bu., against 334,- 
000 in February, and 537,000 bu. in 
March, 1946. 

Rye mills produced 1,023 tons of 
offal during March, against 860 in 
February and 1,340 in March, 1946. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce: 


Offal 
Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1947— mills bus sacks tons 
7-000’s omitted— 
| ee 22 394 177 2,046 
February ...... 21 334 150 1,720 
JONUBLY 1.000% 24 375 163 2,260 
1946— 
December .... 27 371 159 2,308 
November .... 22 384 162 2,689 
October ....... 25 348 153 2,028 
September .... 22 371 163 2,038 
August ........ 23 761 312 5,044 
TU ccccccccce 20 109 46 680 
JUNO cccccccce 30 233 97 1,638 
May ..sseeeees 22 835 352 5,590 
April ..ccccese 18 688 265 3,100 
March ......+6. 20 537 244 2,680 
February ..... 21 580 260 2,990 
January ...... 21 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November .... 24 577 263 2,779 
October _..... 23 681 261 2,857 
September .... 24 598 264 2,97 
August ....... 24 742 336 3,412 
SOP © cvccvecese 23 $59 297 3,091 
SOND carerivess 35 654 298 3,216 


WASHINGTON — March produc- 
tion of wheat flour amounted to 27,- 
423,000 sacks, an increase of 11% 
over the February output, and with- 
in 483,000 sacks of the all-time rec- 
ord of 27,906,000 sacks produced in 
January of this year, according to 
data released last week by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

On a daily basis, the mills oper- 
ated at 91% of capacity, as com- 
pared with the peak rate of 93% 
for February. March production was 
up 32% over the same month of 
1946. About 1,100 mills reported to 
the bureau on March operations. 
These account for 98% of the cur- 
rent total wheat flour production in 
the United States. 





MARCH FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for March, 
1947, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, by states: 


Daily 
wheat 
Wheat Wheat flour 
No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 
000’s omitted 
Kansas .... 69 10,676 4,569 166,160 
Minnesota . 45 8,516 3,740 132,340 
New York . 33 6,656 2,914 118,400 
Missouri ... 50 5,609 2,416 96,200 
eee 30 4,425 1,895 73,160 
Washington. 15 2,427 1,079 38,620 
Illinois .... 32 2,994 1,293 63,080 
Oklahoma . 28 2,982 1,298 44,130 
CED cs dees 63 1,944 825 48,110 
Nebraska .. 31 1,777 765 28,800 
Oregon .... 15 1,586 715 28,850 
Colorado .. 16 1,111 495 16,960 
SOWIE s:008 8 1,002 424 18,170 
California . 9 1,030 463 16,810 
Michigan .. 42 919 401 20,810 
Indiana ... 39 1,004 423 27,440 
No. Dak. .. 10 1,041 451 16,960 
Tennessee .. 64 1,152 478 29,830 
Montana .. 15 907 397 17,250 
Kentucky .. 72 893 374 23,110 
Virginia ... 100 763 322 24,540 
a. See 20 723 323 12,480 
Pennsyl’ania 126 622 260 22,740 
TGBHO 1.4.5. 14 491 216 8,810 
Wisconsin . 6 410 185 8,410 
N. Carolina. 59 454 188 17,760 
Maryland .. 23 341 147 8,860 
Georgia ... 9 154 67 3,250 
S. Carolina. 14 72 30 3,770 
W. Virginia 14 59 25 4,060 
Other states* 29 561 245 14,550 
Totals ..1,100 63,301 27,423 1,154,420 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 


Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 


Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyoming, 4. 
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The reporting mills ground 63,300,- 
000 bu. wheat in March, or 41% 
more than the 45 million ground in 
March, 1946, when the high extrac- 
tion rate went into effect. Offal 
production during March was 546,000 
short tons, as compared with 311,- 
000 a year ago. 


Higher in All Sections 


March wheat flour production 
showed an increase from February 
in all of the large milling centers. 
The gain amounted to 27% in Wich- 
ita, 19% in Buffalo, 16% in Los 
Angeles, 14% in Minneapolis and 
Kansas City, 7% in Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, 6% in Seattle-Tacoma and 2% 
in Fort Worth. 

Exports of both wheat and wheat 
flour in March showed substantial 
increases over February, according 
to Bureau of the Census data. Wheat 
exports increased from 12,700,000 bu. 
in February to 17,500,000 in March, 
while those of wheat flour increased 
from 7,900,000 sacks to 8,700,000. 
In the first quarter of 1947, exports 
of wheat flour amounted to 23,100,- 
000 sacks, or more than one half of 
the calendar year 1946 total of 45 
million sacks. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EUGENE GRECZMIEL OPENS 
FLOUR MILL IN CANADA 


RICHMOND, B. C.—A new $250,000 
flour mill has been built here by 
Eugene Greczmiel as a subsidiary to 
his Delta Glucose Refinery, also lo- 
cated on Lulu Island at Richmond. 

The new mill stands on a spur of 
the Canadian National Railway and 
has deep sea water frontage along 
the south arm of the Fraser River. 
It has a capacity of 400 bbls of 
flour a day. 

A grain elevator, the only one in 
Richmond, has been built next to the 
mill. It has a capacity of 50,000 
bus of wheat, giving the mill storage 
for enough wheat to operate 20 to 
22 days. 











CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Production ‘ 


Pet. of Lbs 
total wheat 





Month and year Mills re- f Wheat 


Wheat 
porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons 


Daily wheat capac- per 
flour ca- ity op- sack 
pacity, sacks erated of flour 














1347— c 000’s omitted 
BEAPOM © cc cvsccse 1,100 63,301 27,423 546 1,154 91.4 138.5 
February ....... 1,103 57,162 24,714 491 1,153 93.2 138.8 
January ........ 1,107 64,575 27,906 556 1,163 92.3 138.8 
1946— 
December ....... 1,132 60,647 26,201 522 1,171 89.5 138.9 
November ....... 1,132 57,690 24,988 493 1,169 89.1 138.5 
October ........ 1,132 60,069 26,064 611 1,168 82.7 138.3 
September ...... 1,127 54,210 23,672 461 1,167 84.5 137.4 
August .. 61,442 23,859 356 1,166 75.8 129.4 
July .... 47,500 22,067 321 1,166 12.8 129.1 
June . 37,556 17,629 263 1,166 60.2 128.6 
MAY cocccccccece 36,220 16,890 246 1,165 65.8 128.7 
April 42,745 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 129.0 
March 44,975 20,933 311 1,160 69.4 128.9 
February ....... 1,078 59,361 23,511 516 1,156 91.3 139.6 
January ........ 1,057 59,591 25,605 519 1,164 86.3 139.6 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR SELECTED PERIODS 
Crop year{— : 
1944-1945 ... 1,019 587,463 252,570 5,096 1,148 71.9 139.6 
1945-1946 ... 1,066 602,203 264,035 4,954 1,158 74.8 136.8 
First 9 months— 
1945-46 ..... 1,052 485,682 209,738 4,163 1,156 79.6 138.9 
1946-47 ..... 1,120 516,596 226,894 4,248 1,164 85.5 136.6 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 740 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pct. 
of ca- Lbsof Lbs of 
c-— Production—, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat eat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal,tons pacity, satks ated of flour of flour 
March— 00'S @aaitted—————— —_—_ 
Sere 43,402 20,211 301 1,060 73.3 128.8 29.8 
ph PRET 61,091 26,476 526 1,074 94.8 138.4 39.8 


{Crop year begins on July 1 of one year and ends on June 30 of the following year. 
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Peace Role of Cereal Chemists Cited 





AACC CONVENTION SPEAKERS 
STRESS VALUE OF SPECIALISTS 


Contribution of Food Technologists Held as Valuable to 
Winning the Peace as Work of Other Scientists 
in Winning the War 


By PAUL DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


KANSAS CITY — Cereal chemists 
and other food technologists can be 
equally as effective in winning the 
peace as their fellow scientists were 
in winning the war, delegates to the 
thirty-second annual convention of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, being held at Hotel Presi- 
dent here this week, were told by 
three different speakers at the open- 
ing session of the convention May 19. 

Those speakers declared that “nev- 
er in the history of the world have 
so many of its people been ill-fed” 
and that “hunger does not promote 
peace.” The chemists were told that 
they could help in insuring world 
peace by finding new food uses for 
agricultural crops and by finding 
ways of making our food even more 
nutritious. 

Registration for the chemists’ con- 
vention will exceed the high mark 
of 450 set last year at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., it is believed. For the first 
time in four years, the chemists are 
taking time off for play. The first 
entertainment events on the program 
were a golf tournament and a pistol 
marksmanship match held on the 
afternoon of the opening day. 

W. L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, came closer 


to permanent possession of the asso- 
ciation’s prize pistol by winning the 
second leg on the trophy in the pistol 
shooting contest. 

F. N. Rogers, Schultz, Baujan & 
Co., Beardstown, Ill., was winner of 
the golf match, gaining possesion 
of the gold trophy for a year and 
obtaining the additional prize of a 
golf bag. More than 500 persons at- 
tended the buffet supper and presi- 
dent’s reception at the Hillcrest 
Country Club. 

In the opening address, Dr. Paul 
Logue, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, reviewed the accomplishments 
of the association during the past 
year and declared that “these meet- 
ings offer to each of us an oppor- 
tunity to increase our knowledge, 
sharpen our concepts and equip our- 
selves to meet the challenge ahead. 
Winning the peace is no less a chal- 
lenge than winning the war.” 

Dr. Logue also announced plans 
for changing the name of Transac- 
tions of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, one of the as- 
sociation’s two publications, to Ce- 
real Technology and to issue a third 
publication quarterly to be called 
Cereal News. The re-styled journal, 
Cereal Technology, would contain 
reports of interest to workers in 
products control laboratories of the 
milling industry and the third jour- 
nal, Cereal News, would replace the 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 








High Low Close Close 
May 10, May 17, 
Allied Mills, I ——1947—_, 1947 1 
PI NE NR nian ah 4a Sb cd. ods-K br dao Gch ee ark 35Y, 291 2 291 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................ 39 ‘ 30 a sise 3004 
Burry Biscuit Corp. ..............00000 00077 7 35% 4, "35% 
Continental Baking Co. 1.11.21) 0 010000007" 203% 14 145% 14 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 153% 65% 66% 66% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd........... 192 185 189 190% 
|” RAPP eeinens 24 244% 4 r 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 13% 15 13% 
ee NON Diy 6c. os cock, 10 10% 10 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.................. 168 ; 175 
COO SO OM ese esc ccecssetarcs 40 414% 40 
oe oe eee 4314 45 44 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. .. 126%4 127% 127 
General Mills, Inc., 33% Pfd. 112% ror 112% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co........ 961%, 99% 96 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd 135 143 140% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York........ 35 351% 35 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. lle 113 Pe¥y 115 
Langendorf United Bakeries, ““B” 30 21% 22% 21% 
EE TG. 556 00.04 6 ars wad 0 Xib%< 6066-0 0% 46 50% 46 * 
EE ED. (OMS 6s 6-666 5's 5.6 0 6:60:05 0'ome he 27 2834 27% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ............... 181 18354 185 
IS 4.8 515 9-0-on 0-05 6. BORA ws 6.0 00 0h Ue Ske 21 24%, 23 
EE ME, CS. ns ot 0 KS cco ses ccvw bbs 30% 3434 3256 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd............. 103% mien 106 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ..................... 285% 305% 28% 
MT MM Ly 6 a4 6.8.6:0)8 053-00 «va v's snakes bare 85 86 87 
re Se ME 85h Sat in sy 0 0. kaeane bal 155 160 156 
EY I MR. | 65 5556.5 50:5 41600 0 0,600 hla es 102% 102% 104 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..................... 27% 3034, 27% 
. . Be. _ RASA err te ener. 49 35% 38% 36 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ..................... 451% 34% 36 34% 
United Biscuit of America ................. 46 37 4034 39 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............... 8% 4% 4%, 4% 
i SM. Cea BUC Ce bh c.ae ou'ycve seed 19% 115% 12% 11% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd................ 106% 102 104 10214 
Bi 

Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ......... = ao 

Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” .......... 26 30 

Miorok @ ©o., GB.00 PPG. 2... cc ccc ccc ccccce 101% eee 

oe MIRE RES AS ee on al em 10 il 

Standard Brands, Inc., ~ A PETER Re 987 99 

Sterling Drug, $3.50 BG, 400 e ee, 102% 104% 


*Chicago stock market. 








currently published news letter, is- 
sued occasionally. 

Members of the association, Dr. 
Logue said, apparently were quite 
confused with the newly-inaugurated 
mail ballotting method of electing 
national officers. He reported that 
there were 60 individuals nominated 
for president-elect of the associa- 
tion, and that the office of treas- 
urer was even more popular, with 
97 persons being nominated. He sug- 
gested a nominating procedure which 
would reduce the number of nomi- 
nees. 

The provisions and plan of opera- 
tion of the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 were explained to the 
scientists by E. A. Meyer, admin- 
istrator of the act for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He said that 
the law, passed by the-last Con- 
gress, ‘does not provide, establish or 
create anything startlingly new,” but 
only attempts to coordinate and ex- 
pand the research needed to find 
new uses and outlets for agricultural 
surpluses. 

It was Mr. Meyer’s belief that the 
authors of the bill meant to give 
emphasis to research in marketing, 
and that the 11-man committee ap- 
pointed to advise the secretary of 
agriculture has decided to attack the 
problem of agricultural surpluses 
by finding new ways to utilize the 
surplus crops, instead of by limit- 
ing their production. This is in keep- 
ing with the administration’s “agri- 
culture of abundance” program. 

The interest and cooperation of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists was solicited by the speak- 
er, who pointed out that an appropri- 
ation of $19 million had been au- 
thorized in the act for the 1948 fiscal 
year which begins July 1, 1947. He 
said that Congress would be asked 
to appropriate the full amount and 
that a budget has been set up, speci- 
fying the following allocation: $3 
million for basic research to the 
Department of Agriculture; $6 mil- 
lion to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for research in finding new uses 
for agricultural products; $5 million 
to the Department of Agriculture for 
research in marketing and distribu- 
tion problems and $5 million, the 
balance, to be used in cooperative 
research projects. 

Mr. Meyer did not venture an esti- 
mate regarding how much of the 
$19 million authorized would be ap- 
propriated by the Congress now in 
session. He did say, however, that 
he felt that “some money will be 
appropriated.” 

The administrator advised the ce- 
real chemists to make recommenda- 
tions for research to the grain com- 
mittee which soon will submit its 
recommendations to the advisory 
committee. “If the milling industry 
doesn’t want the money,” the ad- 
ministrator said, “we are going to 
have many more requests for it. I 
hope that your organization will take 
enough interest in the program to 
see that the money is efficiently ex- 
pended.” 


British Chemist Heard 


Cereal chemists of Great Britain 
and the United States have much to 
learn from each other’s experiences, 
Dr. A. J. Amos, British cereal chem- 
ist, concluded in a speech, 
Chemistry in England.” 
tacts 


“Cereal 
Close con- 
and an exchange of views 








should continue between the two 
countries, Dr. Amos said, and in fur. 
thering this relationship, he wel- 
comed the proposed plan of initiat- 
ing a British section of the AACC. 

“The fact that 80% of Great Brit- 
ain’s milling wheat is imported cre- 
ates problems for the British miller 
which are different from those in the 
United States,” Dr. Amos pointed 
out. “Coming from all parts o! the 
world, these wheats are of vzried 
protein strengths and baking cuali- 
ties. Thus the prime specialty of 
the British cereal chemist is the 
evaluation of the blending poten tial- 
ities of these many types of whvat.” 

The principal device used in ‘hese 
operations is a dough stretchin: in- 
strument which determines the sta- 
bility and the stretching power of 
the dough, he said. A balance be- 
tween these characteristics  nust 
show on the instrument in order 
to indicate a flour of favorable »ak- 
ing qualities. 

The number of trained expe's in 
cereal research in Great Brite'n is 
small, Dr. Amos declared, be: use 
only the larger flour mills employ 
regular cereal chemists in their 
plants. Most of the mills and }ake- 
shops rely on the research la)ora- 
tories for test information. ‘These 
laboratories check a sample of «very 
shipment of wheat which enters the 
country. 

Summarizing the work condi cted 
by the research association of Great 
Britain, Dr. Amos revealed that more 
than a third of the papers published 
by the group in the last 20 ears 
deal with controlled research. | iow- 
ever, with the advent of the war 
and the complexities of 85% ex- 
traction and bread rationing, the 
amount of work devoted to milling 
technology has increased. The re- 
mainder of the association’s work is 
with problems of nutrition, funda- 
mental research in chemistry and 
analytical surveys. 


Program Expansion 

The need for an expanded resevrch 
program by the milling industry of 
the United States was emphasize’! by 
Harold Vagtborg, director, Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City. in 
the final address of the opening »cs- 
sion of the convention. Mr. V2t- 
borg said that, as this country re- 
turns to a normal economy, nd 
when competition becomes gre.‘er 
with a lessened demand, those °r- 
ganizations and industries having °0- 
ordinated research programs ~ ill 
“get along a lot better.” 

The research institute director : 1id 
that there has been a “tremenc \us 
amount of interest” shown in ‘he 
pneumatic milling process develo ed 
at the institute and announce: a 
short time ago. He said that i 1s 
the plan of the institute staff to 
continue research on the project 

The morning session May 20 \ as 
devoted entirely to enzyme ch m- 
istry and technology, with Dr. | "ic 
Kneen, director of. research, K' th 
Malting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., in 


“charge of the program. 


Gaston Dalby, Ward Baking ‘ 0. 
New York, presided over a ses‘ on 
devoted to sanitation on the af*-r- 
noon program May 20. The cony'n- 
tion will continue through May 23, 
with the annual banquet and ins’ 4l- 
lation of new officers to be held on 
the evening of May 22, 
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Distributors Eye Future Flour Trade 





LOCAL ASSOCIATION DELEGATES 
GATHER FOR NATIONAL MEETING 


Speakers Find Favorable Factors in Immediate Outlook 
—Spotlight Turns on Big 1947 Crop, Higher Per 
Capita Usage—J. A. MacNair Elected President 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., SIGURD 0. WERNER 
and GEORGE W. POTTS 


NEW YORK—Consideration of new 
crop prospects, the possibility of con- 
tinued large export sales, trends in 
Washington as they may affect the 
flour distributing trade and the pos- 
sible future expansion of the baking 
industry featured ‘the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of The National 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel here May 
18-26 

J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York, was elected presi- 
dent. He served as first vice presi- 
dent during the past year. Earl E. 
Dusenbery, manager Central Flour & 
Feed Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was 
elected first vice president, and Har- 
ry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co., Chicago, second vice 
president. Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
The Northwestern Miller, New York, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

* William A. Pitman, Cleveland, re- 
tiring president of ‘the association, 
was clected chairman of the board 
at the closing session May 20. The 
three directors at large, P. Orth, Jr., 
Milwaukee, W. P. Tanner, New York, 
and James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, 
were reelected, and Robert M. Peek, 
Little Rock, Ark., was named direc- 
tor representing individual members. 


1948 Meeting at St. Louis 


St. Louis was chosen as the asso- 
ciation’s 1948 convention city. 

Delegates were present from prac- 
tically all of the 13 local associations 
which are members of the national 
organization, and greetings were re- 
ceived from many of the individual 
members. In addition to the official 
delegates, many flour distributors at- 
tended the convention out of interest 
for what is transpiring in their 
industry. 

The host at the convention was 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors, which opened the affair 
with a cocktail party on the after- 
noon of May 18. That evening the 
board of directors met, as did the 
several convention committees. 

At the opening business session 

May 19 Herbert H. Lang, president 
of the New York association, ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to all, as- 
suring them of the pleasure New 
York had in entertaining the con- 
vention, 
_ To this William A. Pittman, retir- 
ing president, extended the asso- 
Clation’s thanks for the hospitality 
displayed by the New York group. 
Immediately afterward Mr. Pitman 
delivered his annual address. 


Warns of Old Evils 

Mr. Pitman said that the flour dis- 
tributor should be cautious lest a 
return to peacetime economy bring 
with it a return of old evils of over- 
extension of credit and lax contract- 
ing practices. He pointed out that 
these evils were automatically elimi- 


nated during the past few years due 
to the prosperous operations of cus- 
tomers and staple flour prices pre- 
vailing under price control, and urged 
the flour distributors to guard dili- 
gently against their return. 

Sound judgment cannot justify the 
practice of selling flour at or near 
the carload price where flour has 
been purchased on a lower market, 
with the selling price computed in 
disregard to replacement values, Mr. 
Pitman stated. He called for a legi- 
timate profit on all sales as a hedge 
against losses if, and when, the mar- 
ket declines. 


Profitable Time Ahead 


A bounteous crop of wheat as- 
sures an uninterrupted flow of flour 
despite unusually large export de- 
mands during the coming year, and 
this, coupled with the aggressive and 
extensive educational programs con- 
ducted by the baking and milling in- 
dustries points to operation on a 
profitable basis in the future, Mr. 
Pitman noted. He indicated the ac- 
tivity of the national government 
in enforcement of sanitary laws and 
told the distributors that it was their 
duty to the industry and themselves 
to guard against improper conditions 
by good housekeeping, rodent con- 
trol and fumigation. 


Increased Investments 


James R. Affleck, in the annual 
report of the chairman of the board 
of directors, reiterated and enlarged 
upon some’ of the points outlined 
by Mr. Pitman. He pointed out 
that despite some sound arguments 
that we are entering a period of 
business recession, proof of the faith 
of business men in continued good 
conditions is indicated in increased 
investments in facilities and plant 
equipment. “In general,” he said, 
“the prospect of the baking business 
remaining prosperous in the fore- 
seeable future looks bright, and that 
means that the outlook for flour 
distributors also looks bright.” 

Following the line of reasoning 
outlined by Mr. Pitman he pointed 
to the educational programs of the 
bakers and millers as conducive to 
increasing consumption of baked 
goods, and advised the distributors 
to assist the baker toward better 
quality as “no amount of money spent 
for advertising will permanently in- 
crease the use of baked goods” un- 
less high quality is maintained. 


Better Inspection Urged 


Mr. Affleck stressed the necessity 
of keener personal inspections at 
regular intervals to assure good stor- 
age conditions and thus’ guard 
against the infestation problem. He 
urged the distributors to keep in 
mind the status of unfilled contracts: 
Flour prices are high, he said, and 
are likely to remain so for some 





time regardless of the size of the 
new crop. 

Mr. Affieck cautioned against let- 
ting “customers gamble with your 
money by selling large quantities of 
flour that go beyond reasonable re- 
quirements. . 

“One of the most unpleasant cir- 
cumstances a flour man can get 
in is to find he has on file a num- 
ber of high-priced contracts with 
customers when the market breaks 
sharply,” he asserted. 


Caution on Credits 


In a discussion of credit problems, 
Mr. Lang urged all distributors to 
exercise the utmost caution and keep 
credit down. 

“For your own good and for the 
good of the industry, develop a rea- 
sonable policy of operation with a 
credit analysis of each account, and 
by doing so we are certain that you 
will best serve your customer as well 
as your personal interest,” he stated. 
Watching other industries for hap- 
penings that “may guide your daily 
decisions and keep your house in 
order,” was suggested. 

Mr. Lang cautioned using credit 
as a sales medium, pointing out that 
‘it not only leads to losses but defi- 
nitely minimizes the turnover which 
you must have to justify granting 
credit at all.” 


900,000,000 Bu. Surplus 


The wheat and flour export out- 
look was outlined in detail by Wil- 
liam C. Schilthuis, executive vice 
president, Continental Grain Co., 
New York, in an address delivered at 
the Monday morning session. He 
estimated an exportable surplus dur- 
ing the coming season of some 900 
million bushels on a world-wide basis, 
with the U. S. handling one half of 
this figure. 

Outlining the import requirements 
of all the leading countries of the 
world, he arrived at a probable fig- 
ure of 1,024,000,000 bu. against the 
exportable surplus of 900 million, in- 
dicating a deficiency of 124 million 
bushels without providing any ex- 
ports to China. 

With this over-all shortage in pros- 
pect, Mr. Schilthuis noted that the 
export grain trade has found it nec- 
essary to support extension of ex- 
port controls on wheat through al- 
locations for the time being despite 


—_—————— BREAO 18 THE 


STAFF OF LIFE 


the annoyance of government control. 

This speaker visualized a tremen- 
dously prosperous milling industry 
for the coming year, with the ex- 
tension of the allocation system, but 
indicated that the picture for years 
following the present crop would 
not be as favorable, although de- 
mand for U. S. surpluses might well 
continue for one or two or more 
years until European production in- 
creased. 

Mr. Schilthuis stated that he 
thought the grain trade and the 
milling industry made a mistake as- 
suming that an international wheat 
agreement is simply a statistician’s 
dream. “It has strong support of 
powerful individuals in most govern- 
ments who have set their hearts on 
this experiment,” he said, ‘and it 
will be well for us to see to it that 
we are heard and that our position 
is made clear, before some day, to 
our surprise, we are faced with a 
ready-made wheat agreement, which 
may go a long way towards eliminat- 
ing us all from the picture.” 


Milling’s ‘Ambassadors” 


Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
guest speaker at a luncheon May 19. 
He called flour men “the real am- 
bassadors of the milling industry.” 
“While working in your own inter- 
ests,” he said, “you are selling the 
products of our industry.” 

Discussing legislation, Mr. Fakler 
said there were difficulties in getting 
labor legislation through because of 
the number of presidential candi- 
dates in the senate. He doubted if 
labor legislation will be passed by 
this Congress. Revenue legislation 
is under way, and he believes there 
would be a reduction in income tax 
for half of this year. 

Regarding export controls, Mr. 
Fakler reported that there is some 
question if these will be continued. 
If they are they will be on a limited 
basis, he believed. 


The Domestic Outlook 


Mr. Fakler said total flour produc- 
tion in 1946 was 273 million sacks, 
and that January, February and 
March production of this year shows 
potential production of 320 million 
sacks on a seven-day basis. Mills 
cannot run at this capacity indefi- 

(Continued on page 45) 





PMA Buys 1,241,000 Sacks Flour 
May 9-16; Wheat Buying Renewed 


WASHINGTON — Production and 
Marketing Administration procure- 
ment of flour during the week of May 
9-16 totaled 1,241,000 sacks, to be 
loaded on cars for shipment not later 
than June 15. Prices paid remained 
at the previous levels of $6.40 New 
York, $6.20 Gulf and $5.90 Pacific 
coast ports. 

The week’s flour purchases brought 
the .cumulative total since July 1, 
1946, up to 29,280,000 sacks. During 
the week, the agency also re-entered 
the wheat market, taking 3,661,666 
bu. Of this 1,990,000 bu. were trans- 
ferred from Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp. stocks. The remainder was 
largely old crop wheat in the North- 
west, partly durum. Cumulative 


wheat purchases since July 1, 1946, 
now amount to 159,346,788 bu. 

Purchases of 1,495,000 bu. barley, 
303,500 bu. corn and 108,000 bu. oats 
also were reported, making the 
cumulative totals of these grains 20,- 
392,550 bu., 70,758,046 bu. and 7,869,- 
500 bu., respectively. 

PMA officials stated early this week 
that procurement for the tentative 
July program has not been started 
and the plans are being held in abey- 
ance until the price level of: new crop 
wheat is reflected in flour markets. 

Of the supplemental allotment of 
corn announced for France last week, 
amounting to 150,000 tons, it was de- 
cided to make half of the quantity 
available for private procurement, 
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FLOUR SALES REMAIN LIMITED; 
BUYERS AWAIT NEW HARVEST 


Domestic Consumers Little Impressed by Heavy Foreign 
Requirements and Cling to Ideas of Lower Prices 
Later—Wheat Market Erratic 


Erratic wheat market fluctuations 
the past week confused both buyers 
and sellers of flour and resulted in a 
continuation of hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness as a general rule. Most bakers 
hold to the belief that flour prices 
will be considerably lower after har- 
vest time, but announcement of lib- 
eral tentative export allocations for 
July indicate that the same factors 
which have strengthened old crop 
prices will continue into the 1947-48 
crop year. As long as the new crop 
wheat futures retain wide discounts 
under old crop levels, however, the 
waiting attitude of buyers is not ex- 
pected to show much change. 


JULY FLOUR BUYING 
EXPECTED SOON 


Broker covering of previous sales 
to foreign governments comprised 
about the only export business the 
past week. A number of lots of this 
kind were worked in the Southwest 
within the range of $5.85@5.95, 
sacked, net mill, for early June ship- 
ment. Some interest on June Greek 
and Portuguese allocations appeared 
during the week, but apparently 
buyers and sellers could not get to- 
gether on prices. Announcement of 
July allocations in midweek did not 
result in any immediate business, al- 
though around 22,000 sacks were re- 
ported booked to Belgium late in the 
period. A larger business is expect- 
ed to develop this week. 


DOMESTIC SPRING 
TRADE LIGHT 


Domestic business in spring wheat 
flour continues light. Buyers are 
watching the development of the 
prospective bumper winter wheat 
crop and feel that they have nothing 
to lose by putting off buying for the 
present. The only sales reported are 
small lots to tide the trade over for 
the next few weeks. Unfilled orders 
on mill books are unusually light for 
this season of the year, but mills are 
not keen about selling ahead until 
they get on the July wheat future 
basis. The export market is quiet, 
also, with about the only business 
last week consisting of some sales to 
Ireland. Buying on the recently an- 
nounced July allocations is expected 
to start this week, however, and a 
considerable volume is anticipated. 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week averaged 39.4% of capacity, 
against 66.8% the previous week and 
8% a year ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL 41% 


In the Southwest, domestic flour 
sales have dipped to a new low for 
the current crop year, but export de- 
mand continues sufficient to provide 
mills with a fair volume of new busi- 
ness. Bookings last week averaged 
41% of capacity, the same as the 
preceding week. A year ago, only 3% 
of capacity was sold, due to the wheat 
shortage. Bakers show interest in 
only an occasional car for fill-in 
needs. New crop business was light 
last week, influenced partly by the 
erratic wheat market and the hope 
of buyers for more substantial dis- 





counts than quoted presently. Fam- 
ily flour trade is stagnant as dis- 
tributors liquidate inventories ahead 
of harvest time. Export business is 
rather scattered and composed most- 
ly of covering by brokers on sales 
made previously to foreign countries. 
Little buying has developed yet on 
the July allocations. 


EASTERN BUYERS 


STILL HOLD OFF 

A waiting policy still is being fol- 
lowed by buyers at Buffalo, where 
discounts of new crop wheat under 
old are being watched in the hope of 
lower flour quotations after harvest- 
ing gets under way. In the metro- 
politan New York area, buying of 
flour continues light. Both bakers 
and jobbers are holding off and filling 
immediate needs only. A few of the 
moderate-sized bakers have bought 
in slightly better than hand-to-mouth 
proportions, but smaller units are 
plagued with consumer resistance to 
prices. Offers of new crop flour are 
made freely, but the _ differential 
varies greatly and fluctuates with 
wheat market changes. Buying in- 
terest so far remains light. 

Boston trade remains limited, de- 
spite some price concessions offered 
by jobbers who apparently have de- 
cided to reduce inventories ahead of 
the new crop. Bakers remain indif- 
ferent, with consumer price resist- 
ance mounting daily and labor costs 
rising. Reports from Philadelphia al- 
so told of jobbers reducing flour 
prices to move stocks. Sales, how- 
ever, continue on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, with everyone awaiting the new 
crop. Price resistance in the baked 
goods field at Philadelphia is very 
pronounced. A number of round-lot 
bookings were reported at Pittsburgh, 
but the general trade remains light. 
New crop winter wheat flour offer- 
ings at 70¢@$1 sack below old crop 


springs are not bringing the custom- 
er interest expected. 


BETTER INTEREST 
AT CLEVELAND 


Chicago trade remains light, with 
buyers showing no inclination to buy 
more than pressing needs. Bakers 
seem to have enough flour on hand 
or coming to carry them for a while 
and hope for lower prices with the 
new crop. Cleveland jobbers report 
an improved bakery call for flour, 
stimulated by the news of heavy grain 
shipments scheduled for quick ship- 
ment to Germany. Bakers report 
some improvement in the recent slow 
demand for baked goods, especially 
for bread and rolls. Sugar and short- 
ening scarcities have been greatly re- 
lieved. The situation at St. Louis 


remains quiet, with all buyers look-: 


ing for lower prices when new crop 
wheat. is available. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
NARROW 


Southeastern states trade remains 
narrow, with all classes of the trade 
buying for immediate needs only and 
holding off on forward commitments 
in the hope of lower prices. Little 
or no new crop booking has devel- 
oped so far. Family trade remains 
slow, with retailers’ stocks moving 
in very limited volume. Blenders are 
buying only as needed, according to 
reports from Atlanta. New Orleans 
trade remains hand-to-mouth, with 
new crop discounts of 50 to 75¢ sack 
having stimulated little interest in 
forward booking at yet. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
CONFUSED 


Pacific Northwest mills are experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in keep- 
ing flour quotations abreast of the 
erratic wheat market. Old crop po- 
sitions remain strong, influenced by 
government buying. Domestic busi- 
ness is dull, with buyers picking up 
supplies on a hand-to-mouth basis 
only. Mills appear to be holding 
back on quoting new crop flour. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
RUN ACTIVELY 
Canadian mills are operating ac- 
tively on previously booked contracts, 
which will keep them’ busy until 
(Continued on page 47) 





Domestic Durum Granulars Trade 


Light; Resale Offers Weaken Market 


The durum granular market con- 
tinues very dull. The domestic trade 
has virtually ceased buying, with re- 
sellers apparently in control. Manu- 
facturers who had contracted for 
more than their requirements on this 
crop, are said to be disposing of their 
surplus at 20@40¢ under mill quota- 
tions, and shipments against such 
sales constitute most of the direc- 
tions mills are getting. 

Durum mills sold a little of their 
product to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for shipment to 
Italy, but none of them got as much 
as they had hoped for. Apparently, 
Italy is going to get most of its needs 
in the form of durum wheat. 

Wide fluctuations in cash grain 
prices occurred last week, as much as 
12@14¢ bu. in one day. Naturally, 
under such conditions, there was not 
much stability to granular quotations. 
No. 2 amber durum on spot is bring- 
ing around 9¢ bu. premium over the 
May future, and current asking price 


on granulars is about $5.85, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for macaroni 
products continues in its seasonal 


. slump, but export demand continues 


moderate, although nowhere near the 

volume of the past several weeks. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 17, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.41% @2.44% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.41% @2.44% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.40% @2.43% 
1 Durum or better.......... 2.38% @2.39% 
2 Durum or better.........; 2.38% @2.39% 
3 Durum or better.......66% 2.37% @2.38% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
May -1ielt.. 24s 00s Sie *117,055 48 
Previous week ....... 130,790 54 
Ne: MOT ioc cates 114,893 54 
Crop year 
; production 
July 1.May 17, 1947 ............ 8,545,792 
July 1-May 18, 1946 ............ 8,856,064 
*Preliminary. 10 mills. 
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FEED MARKETS SHOW 
FURTHER STRENGTH 


_Millfeed Demand Up Sharply and 


Prices Soar—PMA Index 
Gains 15 Points 


Strength in millfeeds in the past 
two weeks has been largely respon- 
sible for a sharp rise in the average 
cost of feeds, although firmness in 
soybean meal, distillers’ dried grains 
and hominy feed also has been a con- 
tributing influence. The index num- 
ber of wholesale feedstuffs prices for 
the nation as a whole, as compiled by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, is up over 15 points 
from a week or 10 days ago, at 229.6, 
The feed grain index is up about six 
points, to 244.6. Formula feed de- 
mand has experienced some expan- 
sion with the spring chick season and 
the slow development of grass pas- 
tures due to cold nights, has extend- 
ed the feeding season somewhat !ater 
than normal. This is especially true 
in the northern sections of the coun- 
try. This extension of feeding de- 
mand found many formula feed 
manufacturers with low reserve 
stocks of ingredients and brought 
most of them into the market for re- 
placement lots. 


Millfeed Demand Active 


A greatly increased demand for 
bran and middlings was met with a 
slightly reduced production at most 
milling centers, and prices climbed 
rapidly as the nearby delivery situa- 
tion tightened. At Minneapolis, prin- 
cipal inquiry came from feed manu- 
facturers who had allowed stocks to 
run low and were forced to enter the 
market for quick shipment in order 
to cover immediate needs. Whilc the 
demand was centered mainly on the 
nearby delivery, such offerings were 
negligible and buyers were forced to 
purchase feed for all of May ship- 
ment. Offerings for May shipment 
now are scarce, and supplies for that 
delivery are virtually unobtainable. 

An unusual feature of the feed 
market at present is that bran at 
Minneapolis is quoted higher than 
linseed meal. Normally linseed meal 
sells at a much higher price ‘han 
flour mill offal. 

Smaller mill output and greatly in- 
creased demand forced prices sharply 
higher at Chicago. Mill operations 
were reduced as shipping direciions 
on flour fell away. At Kansas City, 
mill operations were maintained at 
about recent levels, but with rore 
mills grinding 80% extraction flour, 
the output of millfeeds was no‘ice- 
ably decreased. While the den:and 
for millfeeds in that market cme 
principally from feed manufacturers, 
demand for formula feeds tapere« off 
as pastures made rapid progress and 
an abundance of green feed bec me 
available in the southwestern «rea. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest anc at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 56,692 ‘ons 
last week, according to figures ©om- 
piled by The Northwestern Miler. 
Production for the current week ©om- 
pares with an output of 58,294 ‘ons 
in the week previous and 32,951 ‘ons 
in the similar period a year °g0. 
Crop year production to date tc ‘als 
2,511,504 tons, as Compared with 2,- 
364,392 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show »ro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 
feed yield per 100 Ibs of flour: 
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Wheat Futures Close Higher; 
Expiring May Erratic , 


Renewed CCC Buying and Heavy July Export Allocations Have 
Bullish Effect—Cash Wheat Adjusting to New Crop Basis 


Wheat futures prices are 3%@ 
4%¢ higher on old crop deliveries 
and 1%@6%¢ higher on new crop 
positions than a week ago. The ex- 
piring May delivery gave several ex- 
hibitions of spectacular price action. 
On May 14, that delivery advanced 
the daily limit of 10¢. The next day 
it moved up a few cents more, only 
to break sharply in the last hour of 
trading to close 9¢ net lower. 

The gyrations of May considerably 
affected the action of cash wheat 
prices which still were being based 
on that future, but the general ten- 
dency was for sharp downward re- 
adjustment in cash wheat premiums 
to get more in line with the heavily 
discounted July delivery. In fact, the 
independent weakness of cash wheat 
at Minneapolis and Kansas City 
brouzht those markets in line for 
shipments to Chicago for delivery on 
May contracts. This tamed the wild- 
ly fluctuating May future at that 
market. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets May 19 were: Chi- 
cago—May $2.70%, July $2.29%, 
September $2.21%, December $2.18; 
Minneapolis—May $2.59%, July 
$2.4114, September $2.22%, Septem- 
ber $2.13; Kansas City—May $2.62%, 
July $2.22, September $2.14%. 

nnouncement that the CCC had 
returned to the cash wheat market for 
emergency stocks to relieve a critical 
food supply situation in Germany was 
responsible for the first zoom in May 
wheat. Later, it developed that the 
CCC had obtained most of its imme- 
diate requirements before the action 
was publicized. On May 15 tentative 
July export allocations were an- 
nounced, subject to continuation of 
export controls beyond June 30. 
These included 37,053,000 bu. wheat 
and flour, out of a total monthly al- 
location’ of all grains of 54,536,000 
bu. All of the wheat, except that for 


‘Mexico, will be procured by the CCC 


but the flour and other grains will 
be procured by private trade, except 
for quantities allocated to the occu- 
pied zones and Austria. — 


Crops Progressing Nicely 


Unseasonally low temperatures 
slowed the growth of grains over the 
northern portion of the country, but 
winter wheat made mostly good to 
very good progress. Wheat is joint- 
ing in the Ohio Valley and is gen- 
erally in the boot state in the south- 
ern half of Kansas with early fields 
heading in southern portions of that 
State. Seeding of spring wheat is 
hearing completion except in some 
wet areas. In Canada field work in 
the prairie provinces has been de- 
layed from 10 days to two weeks be- 
yond normal, but moisture condi- 
tions generally are good and seeding 
is now well under way, particularly 
in southern areas. Prospects were 
generally good at the middle of May. 

In Europe the weather was favor- 
able for growth in western sections, 


_ but in southeastern countries and a 


large part of central Europe drouth 
ls becoming severe and reported as 
Probably extending into the Russian 
Ukraine. In the British zone of Ger- 
Many, winter losses vary consider- 
ably, but two thirds of the bread 
grain area consists of rye which came 
through the winter in better .condi- 
tion than other crops. Cutting of 





winter barley has started in southern 
Italy. In the United Kingdom crops 
are growing well following heavy 
rains during the week. Wheat has 
emerged from the winter in better 
condition than expected and acreage 
is estimated to be about up to the 
prewar level, but much below the 
desired goal. 


K. C. Premiums Break 


As cash wheat prices continued to 
be based on May futures at Kansas 
City, the principal turn in the week’s 
trading was a sharp drop in pre- 
miums which left higher proteins 
worth very little more than ordinary. 
Mill interest was good during the 
first part of last week and several 
local mills and also mills at interior 
points sought additional stocks, but 
such demand vanished when values 
broke on May 15-16. Premiums for 
milling grades averaged about 8%¢ 
over May until the kickback May 
14 when differentials narrowed to 
3%¢, caused by buyer resistance to 
speculative action of the May future. 
Cash values of 12.50% protein No. 1 
dark hard winter for example, rose 
from $2.63 May 10 to $2.75 on May 
14 and returned to $2.63 May 17. The 
high point was reached when May 
futures jumped the limit. Receipts 
at Kansas City were small, ranging 
from 50 to 90 cars a day. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on May 17, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard...... $2.60%4 @2.66 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.59% @2.65 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.57% @2.64 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.56 @2.63 
i= Berra ser 2.60% @2.67% 
ee EE oa bie RW as oases ee 2.59% @2.66% 
a a eres Sse eee ee 2.57% @2.65% 
We, 4 TAM. cccincvocssccesss BO SCR 


Trading in old crop wheat at Fort 


Worth has about vanished, due to 
the nearness of the new crop. Pre- 
miums for protein have disappeared, 
with the approximate market for all 
strengths of No. 1 hard around $2.81 
@2.82 bu. on May 19. 


Spring Premiums Narrow 

Minneapolis cash spring wheat pre- 
miums narrowed their spread as com- 
pared with the basic May future 
when that delivery advanced sharply 
early in the week, later to fall back 
9¢. Traders were hesitant while the 
futures were so erratic. The trading 
basis soon will be switched to the 
July future, which is at considerable 
discount under May. No premium 
is quoted for 13% protein over or- 
dinary and 14% protein brings only 
1¢ premium. To-arrive bids are 
about 1¢ over May and are made 
only on wheat guaranteed for May 
arrival. Durum prices were strong, 
with the trading basis stiffened by 
takings of about 300,000 bu. of 
durum by the CCC. Milling demand 
remains light, reflecting the slow do- 
mestic interest in the macaroni gran- 
ular product. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on May 17: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.56% @2.58% 
2 DNS GO IDB. 2. cccccscecsce 2.55% @2.57% 
2 -DNS GS IBS nc vcccscccvces 2.55% @2.57% 
ee. Be | re a 2.54% @2.57 
S- DNS SS EDO 2. ccvcetivsescs 2.51% @2.56 
3S DNB GE. IDS ....0.becvesvces 2.51% @2.56 


Premiums for protein are generally. 1¢ 
for 14%, 4¢ for 15% and 7¢ for 16%. 


A quiet wheat market prevails in 


~ the Pacific Northwest. There is no 


interest. on the part of Midwestern 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











May 11-17, Previous May 12-18, May 13-19, May 14-20, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
RCM Ce OTe E TN *912,625 905,553 606,840 912,323 683,262 
SOUTH WES «oc ccivccccccsccovece 1,406,694 1,388,153 1,004,082 1,295,838 1,136,691 
| re re ree re 592,942 568,878 514,950 523,334 445,315 
Central and Southeast ........ *525,049 477,916 422,664 607,169 502,948 
North Pacific Coast ......... *351,920 375,020 360,400 402,461 342,482 
pees ee wees eee re 3,789,230 3,715,520 2,908,936 3,741,125 3,110,698 
Percentage of total U. S. output 67 67 67 71 73 


*Preliminary. 


———Percentage of capacity operated 





Crop year flour production 
Jul 


uly 1 to———— 














May 11-17, Previous May 12-18, May 13-19, May 14-20, May 17, May 18, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest. ...... 89 88 54 92 69 41,949,561 39,881,866 
Southwest ...... 92 91 69 93 82 66,403,759 59,362,028 
ee 99 95 86 87 77 23,828,936 23,660,261 
Central and Ss. E. 66 60 56 77 63 24,988,473 25,730,309 
No. Pacific Coast 98 105 96 98 83 15,839,331 15,647,447 
OIE. i. 5-0' 88 86 70 91 75 173,010,060 164,281,911 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
sae ps rnedh "ce Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
May 11-17 ...... 944,280 886,466 94 capacity cutpat tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 864,916 92 ee Cs 646,200 *570,687 88 
BOat Ge .icaaes 894,660 622,515 70 Previous week .. 646,200 582,966 90 
Two years ago .. 814,380 830,351 102 Year ago ....... 667,800 381,440 57 
Five-year Average .........0.0e0e- 78 Two years ago .. 667,800 587,381 88 
4 " Five-year Average ........eceseees 59 
SROOOF SOMONE 5 Feats o> ce se ¥e ” Ten-year average ............eee0% 52 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
See DER ci. 0.2 367,920 331,537 90 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 367,920 314,459 ie eg ee 378,360 341,928 90 
: i ee | eee 364,320 209,220 57 Previous week .. 378,360 322,587 85 
Two years ago .. 352,800 271,273 77 Year ago ....... 360,360 225,400 63 
BIVG+FERF GVOTARS. 060.06 cncsssces 70 Two years ago .. 321,360 324,942 101 
TUR-FORP GBVOTARS oo scicccscstvcvecs 70 Five-year average 71 
. Ten-year average 65 
Wichita ° 
May 11-17 ...... 118,800 97,756 82 PALES ‘OOASE 
Previous week .. 118,800 119,776 101 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
TZOGP QOD 222s ces 112,800 101,306 90 
Two years ago .. 111,132 90,870 82 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Hive-VORr QVOTERO: oo iccciccccsecs 78 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
SOMFORE EVETERS occecc ccc rocccsccs 72 . capacity output tivity 
pS ge OS y ae 223, *200,335 90 
Salina Previous week .. { 3 229,988 103 
» ZORP BBO i.6e6050 226 232,114 103 
Mae 2028F .ccss. 100,200 90,935 91 ’ : 
Previous week .. 100,200 89,002 a gre to fee. 246,389 92 
Year ago ....... 84,600 71,041 84 4 tegen AVETABE .- eee eeeeee seers 80 
Two years ago .. 109,956 103,344 94 gS gall al aia 69 
Five-year average ........seeeeees 81 POMMILIRET 
POR=“FERT GVOTRBS occ ccc cescssecccs 81 Portland District 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oe S| ee 791,766 *525,049 66 
Previous week .. 791,766 477,916 60 
BOOP GEO i.ciscccd 747,606 422,664 57 
Two years ago .. 795,240 607,169 77 
WUVG*FORE GVOCERE oc.ccccccseescvete 60 


TORAPORE: DVOTOBS iio e dices esses 57 
*Preliminary. 


May 22487 24.055. 134,200 *151,657 113 
Previous week .. 134,200 145,032 108 
ee ME 654 6500.0 134,200 128,286 96 
Two years ago .. 143,200 156,072 109 





Five-year average ee 
SOAIOEE DNGPNES: 66 6556606 sees veces 76 
*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
po eS SP 601,200 592,942 99 
Previous week .. 601,200 568,878 95 
BOOP GEO icccics 601,200 514,950 86 
Two years ago .. 600,600 523,334 87 
Ae i ee ee 79 
eT: UEEIND 6.66 00050 bce ia ches 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*'—, -——Buffalot— -—Combined**—~ 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 








production to date production to date production to date 


May 11-17 . 28,486 1,286,775 16,796 
Previous week .. 28,110 17,368 
Two weeks ago 28,001 17,379 
1,142,457 9,406 
1,133,835 18,475 
1,131,681 13,836 
1,052,870 11,291 
Five-yr. average 22,586 1,149,524 13,961 
*Principal mills. fAll mills, **75% of 


766,759 11,410 457,970 56,692 2,511,504 
12,816 58,294 
10,335 55,715 
764,782 7,982 457,153 32,951 2,364,392 
757,120 10,598 453,643 55,314 2,344,598 
673,837 9,018 446,469 45,872 2,251,987 
632,681 7,888 396,468 38,801 2,082,019 
719,036 9,379 440,341 45,926 1,308,901 


total capacity. 





buyers, while local trading is at a 
standstill, except for small lots of 
hard winter wheat. Prices were up 
to around $2.42 bu. for soft white 
wheat at the close of the week, and 
for hard winters to around $2.45, 
but with the spread between old and 
new crop wheat, no one wants to own 
old crop grain at harvest time. In- 
ventories of feed manufacturers are 
being permitted to sag. Crops are 
deteriorating in Oregon because of 
dry weather. While the May 1 crop 


report gives Oregon prospects for 
around 20,000,000 bu., rain is badly 
needed, particularly in the central 
part of the state. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Mrs. Josephine Zerega WVermylen, 
one of the children of Antoine Zerega, 
founder of A. Zerega’s Sons, Inc.; 
Brooklyn macaroni manufacturers, 
passed away May 14. Two of her 
sons, Edward and Antoni, are asso- 
ciated with the business as vice presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively. 
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Biscuit, Cracker 
Groups Elect 
Officers, Directors 


By S. 0. WERNER 


Chicago Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO — The forty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association 
and the Independent Biscuit Manu- 
facturers Co., Inc., was held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 13-14. 

The Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc., held its annual meet- 
ing the first day and the following 
officers were re-elected: D. A. Parks, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., president; E. F. 
Chambliss, Chicago, vice president; 
W. T. Scott, Baltimore, treasurer, 
and H. D. Butler, New York, secre- 
tary. M. J. Hogan, Chicago, is man- 
ager of the western department, and 
T. E. Hollingshead is director of the 
technical institute. Two new direc- 
tors elected were H. Stuart Johnston, 
Milwaukee, and J. Vanderheide, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President Parks, in his annual 
message, said most company mem- 
bers had enjoyed a successful year. 
He paid tribute to the allied trades, 
“who as always had been of much 
help to manufacturers and anxious 
to keep us well supplied with ma- 
terials.”” He reviewed briefly the prob- 
lems of the past year, concluding by 
urging all members to be more con- 
cerned with producing high quality 
products instead of volume. 

Percy C. Magnus, president, Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New 
York, gave an inspirational talk on 
“Looking Ahead in ’47.” 

John T. Love of Hinkle, Horton, 
Ahlberg, Hansmann & Wuppes, Chi- 
cago, discussed the Lanham trade- 
mark act. He reviewed the act of 
1905 and made several recommenda- 
tions as to what should be done in 
connection with the new act, which 
becomes effective July 5. 


Cc. R. McKenna Elected 


The Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers Association met on May 14. 
They elected C. R. McKenna, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president. He succeeds 
H. L. Popp, Ft. Wayne, Ind., who held 
this office the past three years. The 
other officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: vice presidents, A. P. Striet- 
mann, Cincinnati; Hanford Main, 
Long Island City, N. Y., and G. H. 
Coppers, New York City. R. T. 
Stokes, New York, is the secretary- 
treasurer. New directors elected are 
J. B. Carr, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; C. W. 
Griggs, St. Paul, and David A. Parks, 
Chattanooga. 

President Popp said 1946 was a 
“queer year in business.” 

“Our industry,” he said, “has made 
a notable contribution by keeping 
prices in line despite the highest ma- 
terial and labor costs. Industry is 
now feeling its way through this 
period of reconstruction, as it has 
not forgotten the era following World 
War I. Two of our problems are 
efficient production and selling, as 
we must have increased consumption 
of high quality products, and we 
need modernization of production, 
selling, management, labor relations. 
We must chart a new course for 
1947, as methods of a decade ago will 
not be successful.” 

A. W. de Birney, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., talking on management- 
plant relations, said with the high 


material and labor costs, the only 
solution is increased production per 
man. 

He also answered numerous ques- 
tions about union negotiations, say- 
ing it is well for management to be 
just as demanding as the unions. 


Palatability Discussed 


Dr. W. Franklin Dove, chief of the 
food acceptance research branch, 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute, discussed palatability of 
food products, telling of the work 
the institute has done and is doing 
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on food acceptance. He said one of 
the most important items they use 
in army rations is baked goods. 

Miss Penny Pruden, director of the 
consumer service department, Albers 
Super Markets, Inc., Cincinnati, told 
of her experience with buying habits 
and desires of housewives. She ex- 
pressed her thanks to the biscuit and 
cracker industry for giving them 
something to sell during the war, for 
the “miracle they performed~ in 
stretching sugar during that period. 

“You must now forget how good 
you were during that period,” she 
said, “and now must produce goods 
with more flavor.” 


The allied trades group was much 
in evidence during the meetings. 
They entertained the ladies at two 
luncheons, and gave a cocktail party 
for all just prior to the banquet. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECAPITALIZATION PLAN 
FOR INTERSTATE SET 


KANSAS CITY—A recapitalization 
plan calling for elimination of more 
than $2,000,000 arrearages on the 
outstanding $5 preferred stock of In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. was approved 
by stockholders at the recent annual 
meeting. The preferred stock with 
accumulations since 1937 aggregating 
$31.87% a share, will be taken up in 
an exchange. 





CHARTER MEMBERS TO 
BE HONORED 


NEW YORK—A series of infor- 
mal luncheons will be given by the 
Bakers Club, Inc., to honor the five 
charter members responsible for its 
inauguration in 1922. The first will 
be held May 22 and will honor the 
club’s first president, Ralph D. Ward, 
president of Drake Bakeries, Inc. 
Luncheons are also scheduled on 
May 28 for Robert Elmer Baker, 
president of Baker Perkins, Inc.; on 
June 5 for Frank S. Bamford, presi- 
dent, American Trade Publishing Co.; 
on June 11 for Ernest B. Keirstead, 
present treasurer of the club, and on 
June 19 for George A. Zabriskie, 
formerly with the Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and now retired from active 
business. 
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Harry W. Zinsmaster Honored 
at Minnesota Bakers’ Banquet 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


ST. PAUL—More than 300 persons, 
including bakers from all parts of 
Minnesota and business heads of the 
city of Duluth, Minn., joined in hon- 
oring Harry W. Zinsmaster, president 
of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
and chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Association, at the annual con- 
vention banquet of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota May 19, at the 
St. Paul Hotel here. 

The testimonial banquet was the 
feature of the opening day of the as- 
sociation’s 1947 convention held May 
19-20. 

Included among the list of prom- 
inent speakers who participated in 
the testimonial banquet program were 
Harry Bullis, president, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; .representing the 
Millers National Federation; Joseph 
M. Tombers, regional manager at St. 
Paul for Purity Bakeries Corp., rep- 
resenting bakers; J. U. Lammon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corp. of America, Boston, 
and president of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry; representing 
the Allied Trades, and Joseph Jordan 
of the Oliver Mining Co., represent- 
ing citizens of Duluth. Roland 
Aaker, Central Bakery, Montevideo, 
Minn., president of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota, presided. 

Also seated at the speakers’ table 
during the banquet were Harry Less, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; Roy 
Clark, Northern Pacific Railroad, 
minneapolis, and Mercer Rhodes, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago. 

Mr. Zinsmaster has been a bakery 
executive for 34 years and currently 
is playing an important part in de- 
velopment of plans for the baking 
industry’s $1,500,000 promotional pro- 
gram to increase public appreciation 
and demand for all types of bakery 
products. An outstanding business 
and civic leader on both a state and 
national scale, he is a director of the 


BREAD (8 THE 


First and American National Bank 
and the Morris Plan Co. of Duluth, 
the Griggs-Cooper Co. of St. Paul, 
the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, 
the Shriner Hospital in Minnesota, 
the Northern Pacific Railway, the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the Nutrition Foundation. 
Mr. Zinsmaster also is a trustee of 
the Committee’ for Economic Devel- 
opment and a member of the businss 
advisory council of the U. S. Dep: rt- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Zinsmaster first entered ‘he 
baking industry in Des Moines, Iowa, 
managing sales for the Des Moixes 
Bakery Co. He organized the 7 ns- 
master-Smith Bread Co. in Dulut!: in 
1913. In 1918 this firm was rena:ned 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co. Mr. 7 ns- 
master organized a company in St. 
Paul in 1919, one in Minneapoli-~ in 
1929, and another in Duluth in 131, 

Mr. Zinsmaster also has home s: ate 
“extra curricular” interests as an °x- 
ecutive for the Northland Country 
Club and the Minnesota Golf A-so- 
ciation. 

President Aaker, in opening the 
convention sessions the afternoo: of 
May 19, cited the reported “15 to 
25%” loss in sales volume in }1k- 
ery products but pointed out ‘hat 
this sales decline “needs not be 
permanent.” 

Adrian J. Vander Voort, head of 
the baking school of Dunwoody In- 
dustrial. Institute and technical cdi- 
tor of The American Baker, was in 
charge of the production session ihe 
morning of May 20. Assisting \r. 
Vander Voort were the following 
production men: Paul Busse, n- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago; Art 
Forsman, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee; Charles Keeney, 
Procter & Gamble, Milwau!:ce; 
Richard Maurer, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; Bill Richards, Russell-M'|ler 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and fay 
Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Howard W. Fisch Re-elected - 
Head of Georgia Bakers’ Group 


ATLANTA — Howard W. Fisch, 
Highland Bakery, Inc., Atlanta, was 
re-elected president of the Georgia 
Bakers Council at the annual one- 
day meeting held here at the Hotel 
Biltmore May 12. Horace Small, 
Small & Estes Bakery, Gainesville, 
Ga., former treasurer, was named 
vice president, while R. H. Bennett, 
Criswell Baking Co., Atlanta, was 
elected treasurer. Forrest H. Holz, 
Atlanta, was re-elected secretary. 

By unanimous vote it was decided 
to incorporate the organization and 
plans toward this step are already 
under way. 

The morning session was devoted 
to meetings of bakers only and was 
divided into three group gatherings. 
R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., 
Atlanta, served as chairman of the 
pie bakers’ panel; Vaughn Vincent, 
Vincent’s Bakery, Atlanta, was chair- 
man of the retail bakers’ panel, and 
Stuart Broeman, American Bakeries 
Co., Atlanta, was chairman of the 
wholesale panel. 

The afternoon session, beginning 


with a luncheon was attended by al- 
lied members of the industry as well 
as bakers. At this session Jos: ph 
Hexter, president of Columbia. Bxk- 
ing Co., Atlanta, discussed in de‘ ail 
how Georgia bakers can derive he 
most benefit from the national p:ib- 
lic relations program now being ‘ie- 
veloped by the American Bakers §\s- 
sociation. 

Mr. Hexter was followed by \Vil- 
liam J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake ‘ 0., 
Birmingham, Ala., president of he 
Southern Bakers Association, 0 
devoted most of his time to expl: in- 
ing the new Southern Bakers A:.0- 
ciation four-point program and w_ at 
it will mean to Georgia bakers \v 0 
cooperate. 

Mr. Colby also paid a tribute to 
members of the Georgia Bak-rs 
Council and said: he was most im- 
pressed by the serious mood at he 
meeting, adding that they had throm 
off ‘“‘self-complacency and self-sa is- 
faction, forgetting the past <nd 
building toward the future.” 

Approximately 75 were present at 
the meeting. 
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snap amemengngumaenmnntenntntn ne 


‘The Pony Express, St. Joseph, Mo., to the Pacific 
Coast was started in 1860. If was in existence 16 
months and was supplanted by telegraph. The 
animals were not ponies but fleet American horses. 
Fastest trip was 7 days and 17 hours whe coln.) 
first Inaugural Address was carried. ‘ 
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CHASE was man ufacturing Better Bags 


e@ The Pony Express—colorful, daring days when neither snow, nor rain, 


nor heat, nor angry arrows could stop those intrepid riders! 


During this eventful period in our history, Chase was also playing an 
active and important role. In fact, 13 years prior we first began supplying 


bags for precious seed, feed, and supplies. 


1947 marks our one-hundredth year in this business. This broad experi- 
ence in providing bags of all types for every need is your positive assurance 


of a better container for your products. 


Your nearby Chase Salesman is trained in the most modern and efficient 
packaging techniques. He will be glad to discuss your problems with you. 


One Huzxdred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 





BOISE « BUFFALO -« 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS « 
OKLAHOMA CITY « 


CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ° 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. ° 
ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ PHILADELPHIA « 





CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY 
PITTSBURGH 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


a S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 














OPEN MESH BAGS 
R 





PROTEX BAGS-SEWN, 
ALSO CEMENTED SEAMS 


MULTIWALL AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 
TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 


COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 


SPECIALTIES 5 |} LI 





° CROSSETT, ARK. ° 


MEMPHIS 


e PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. « 





MILWAUKEE 


DALLAS ° 


DENVER . DETROIT . 
MINNEAPOLIS . NEW ORLEANS ° 
ST. LOUIS) « 


GOSHEN, IND. 
NEW YORK 
SALT LAKE CITY «+ TOLEDO 
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SALINA, KANSAS 


The SRELLABARGER MULLS. 








Bach of Siluer Mist 
These Three— 


1—Sure-fire baking results 
2—Constant high quality 
3—Real consumer sales appeal 


Siluer Mist Sella! 





SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, Co.umsus, On10 





SALINA, KANSAS 

















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


QIA-GCLUTIN 


SDOM 
4 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


DIA-CLUTEN FLOUR 
ME DAAS EA COMSMUBATIO WLS OL 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 





ern 9 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


















| Durlgplofor Peper 


CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Eo. 


CHICAGO + BURLINGTON, (OWA - NEW YORK 


Os 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, convention at the 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va; 
secretary, Paul Marshall, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 6, Ill. 


May 23-24. — Kansas Grain, Feed 
and Seed Dealers Association, 50th 
annual convention at the Lamar Ho- 
tel, Salina, Kansas; secretary, O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


May 25-27.—Tri-State Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 1a; 
president, Charles Koestler, Kovst- 
ler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss. 


May 26-27—New Mexico Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, feed trade 
school at Roswell, N. Mex; secretary- 
treasurer, F. H. Birden, Albuquer- 
que Feed Store, 410 Bridge St., Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 


June 2-3. — Nebraska Grain «nd 
Feed Dealers Association, an» ual 
convention at the Hotel Paxton, Q:na- 
ha, Neb; field secretary, Howard W. 
Elm, 1027 Terminal Blidg., Lincol: 8, 
Neb. 


June 2-6.—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn; 
executive secretary, Donald S. Eer, 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City. 

June 4.—South Dakota Bakers s- 
sociation, annual convention at the 
Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls, S. D; 
president, Bert Johnson, Johnswi’s 
Bakery, Yankton, S. D. 


June 5-6. — Ohio Grain, Mill and 
Feed Dealers Association, Inc., 68th 
annual convention at the Deshier- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; sec- 
retary, C. V. Thomas, 44 E. Broad 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


June 8-10. — Bakers’ Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention at 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C; sec- 
retary, N. Walter Wertz, Orange- 
burg, S. C. 


June 8-10.—Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc.,- annual convention at 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis; 
secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, ‘61 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 


June 8-11.—Potomac States Bakers 
Association, summer convention 2nd 
outing at Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va; secretary, Emmet Gary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore. 


June 9-11.—Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., 1947 mid-year 
convention at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, 
Pa. 


June 14-17.—New England Bakers 
Association, spring meeting at Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine; 
secretary, Robert. E. Sullivan, 51 
Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 16—Ontario Flour Millers 4s- 
sociation, 12th annual convention at 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont.; treasurer, George W. Baldwin, 
Aurora (Ont.) Flour & Feed Mills, 
Ltd. 


June 19.—Missouri Grain, Feed 2nd 
Millers Association, annual convention 
at the Hotel Governor, Jefferson City; 
Mo; secretary-treasurer, D. H. Me'n- 
ershagen, Higginsville, Mo. 


June 22-26.— National Association 
of Retail Grocers, 48th annual con- 
vention at the San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif; 
secretary-manager, Mr. R. M. Kiefer, 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Tl. 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect ‘tour 





ANY leading flour distributors know THORO- 

BREAD from experience and reputation .. . 
know that THORO-BREAD means fine quality and 
milling integrity. 


We are determined to keep that respect and con- 
fidence . . . determined, not only to make THORO- 
BREAD from the finest of raw materials, but also 
to produce it with the utmost skill, efficiency and 
economy. 


To that end we have recently made extensive alter- 
ations in our milling plant, enlarging capacity and 
installing much new equipment designed to main- 
tain the highest standards of production and service 
to our customers. 


HONOLD OF STEALINE 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 


~*~ 
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Wholesale Mark-ups 
° 


Complaints have been made, ac- 
cording to reports we read, over 
wholesalers trying to maintain the 
mark-up figures last granted them 
under the OPA. Such criticism has 
usually come from independent re- 
tail grocers, who are trying to buy as 
cheaply as possible in competition 


sale flour distributors. In fact, the 
chief trouble with that industry was 
that many of its members did not 
obtain prices which had been granted 
them under the OPA, and we doubt 
very much if those permissive mar- 
gins are being obtained today under 
free competition. 

It is true that wholesale food sup- 
pliers of all kinds must operate their 
businesses as efficiently as possible in 








Martin, Jr. 





the OPA certainly were not over- 
generous, and wholesalers should not 
be stampeded into price cutting that 
can only lead to disaster. 
Consumer Research 

ie) 

From the standpoint of flour dis- 
tributors, one of the most interest- 











develop with the end of the OPA. 


with the chain stores. It was almost order to help their customers meet 
inevitable that such a situation would chain store competition. However, by the milling industry through the 
they also must make a fair profit if Millers National Federation is the 
We have heard of no such com- they are to remain in business. consumer research project. 


plaints being directed against whole- Mark-up allowances permitted by distributors know, some people eat 


ing parts of the long range promo- 
tional program now being conducted 























Best 


Best of 
the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 





Well sir, says JED CHECK- 
UM, the Dobry quality 
policeman, it looks like 
we've hit the jackpot again 
on the new wheat crop in 
this area. Within a few 
weeks we will be buying 
the choicest of these new 
wheats for DOBRY’S BEST 
and BEST of the WEST. 
And old JED will be right 
on hand, as usual, to see 
that both these fine flours 
never deviate from top qual- 


ity standards. 
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less breadstuffs than others, and 
many prefer a wide variety of balery 
products. 

If reasons can be determined why 
these conditions exist, steps can be 
taken to overcome the unfavor.ble 
factors. This information should en- 
able both millers and distributors to 
concentrate their sales efforts to bet- 
ter advantage, and where they will 
be more productive. 

We have repeatedly said in this 
column that the milling indusiry’s 
program should be most beneficia! for 
flour distributors, and that hey 
should co-operate with it in every 
way they can. As the program de- 
velops, this becomes increasingly evi- 
dent. 


Food Mergers 


Oo 


For some time wholesale grocers 
have been concerned over the pros- 
pect of continuing mergers among 
some of the larger food manufactur- 
ing companies in the industry. The 
flour milling industry went through 
such a period some years ago, and 
apparently other food processors are 
conducting similar experiments. 

Just how far this tendency wii! go 
we naturally do not know, but we 
have an idea that it has about 
reached the limit of its expansion. 
For one thing, the Department of 
Justice has interested itself in this 
movement, and is closely wat«hing 
to see if any proposed mergers would 
operate so as to restrain trade. 

We obviously do not approve of 
government interference in business 
wherever it can possibly be avoided. 
At the same time, we do not like to 
see food processing companies be- 
come so big that it is impossible for 
smaller, independent business men to 
compete against them. Mergers 
which actually increase economy and 
efficiency are one thing, but those 
which simply make a nice s‘ock 
transaction are entirely different. 
The food processing and distribu ting 
industries do not need the latte’. 
Grocery Inventories 


oO 


While wholesale grocers naturally 
have much heavier inventories on 
hand now than they had at the cor- 
responding time a year ago, ‘ere 
apparently has been a definite c eck 
against further accumulations, and 
some decreases have even been re- 
ported. It is difficult to know what 
this situation has been in respe:— to 
flour, but probably the above acc unt 
applies to this product as well as >th- 
er foods. 

This seems to be a sound condi ion. 
During and for some time after the 
war wholesale grocers’ stocks «ere 
badly depleted, and they had t: be 
restored to a more efficient basis. At 
the same time, it would be extremely 
dangerous for stocks to be buil’ uP 
so high that they would represent dis- 
astrous losses in the event of price 
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recessions. Inventories should be 
handled with sound conservatism to- 
day. 
~] 
More About Prices 
re) 


As Earl Bunting, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, recently pointed out, it seems al- 
most impossible for manufacturers 
and distributors to reduce prices in 
face of constantly increasing wages. 
In almost all products, including 
flour and other foods, wages repre- 
sent a very large percentage of the 
cost of the finished product to con- 
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sumers. Consequently, you can’t have 
wages going up, and prices coming 
down. That just doesn’t make sense. 

On the other hand, Clarence Fran- 
cis, chairman of the board, General 
Foods Corp., recently told the stock- 
holders of that firm that he believed 
food prices are now being corrected, 
and that intense competition will 
keep them at a reasonable level. Un- 
doubtedly he meant, providing fur- 
ther wage advances are not forced 
upon the industry. , 

Mr. ‘Francis also said that buying 
resistance is developing at the retail 
level, which will be a further check 
to advancing prices. That is all right 
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so long as production costs can also 
be kept in line. Here again, wages 
are a large factor in these costs. The 
future of the food price structure, 
the same as that for nearly every- 
thing else, will largely be guided by 


wages. 
Research Can Help 
° 


Many competent marketing au- 
thorities agree that adequate re- 
search could have prevented much of 
the loss suffered by American busi- 
ness during the depression of the 
1930’s. Whether or not their idea is 










CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


Ss 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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correct can never be proven now, but 
there seems to be considerable logic 
in it. At least it seems worth con- 
sidering as a possible means of avoid- 
ing future depressions as severe as 
the one of the previous decade. 
From the standpoint of flour dis- 


tributors, market research can be re- | 


duced to a very simple basis. For 
instance, distributors who cover a 
fairly large territory need to know 
the general economic condition of 
each community they serve. This 
knowledge will give them a good in- 
dication of potential volume and the 
credit situation. 

Information of this kind can be ob- 
tained through salesmen, or by a 
reasonable amount of investigation 
on the part of management. The 
cost would be very modest, and the 
returns extremely valuable. The 
data thus secured would enable 
management to operate far more effi- 
ciently than it could otherwise, and 
with the competition that is bound 
to come in the flour and other food 
industries the result would be in- 
valuable. 


Transit Losses Serious 
re) 


According to trade reports, there 
has been a marked increase in dam- 
age suffered by flour and other foods 
while in transit in recent months. 
Wholesale grocers are said to have 
absorbed a substantial part of such 
losses, although claims against car- 
riers are mounting. The situation 
has become so serious that it is re- 
ceiving close study by the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation and other organizations. 

As far as flour is concerned, ap- 
parently little improvement can be 
expected as long as the boxcar si'‘ua- 
tion remains as it is. Utterly un- 
suitable cars are being used to trans- 
port flour, loads are too heavy and 
proper facilities for packing cars 
have been limited by the war. 

This makes it all the more urgent 
for millers to take all possible pre- 
cautions in loading cars, and for re- 
ceivers to see that they are unloaded 
carefully. Even when damage claims 
are collected, a substantial expense 
is involved and such collections usial- 
ly require a long time. It is to the 
advantage of every part of the trade 
to keep these losses at a minimum. 


Efficiency Is Essential 
° 


Probably every wholesale grocer 
and flour jobber in the country ‘as 
encountered price resistance from 
their trades. The wheat market !1as 
advanced so sharply, with flour prices 
inevitably following suit, that ‘he 
trade has become confused and is 
buying strictly on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, with consumers following a |'ke 
course. 

Distributors can do nothing about 
market trends, but they can do a 
great deal with the efficiency of their 
own operations. By watching ware- 
house costs, delivery expenses, how 
thoroughly salesmen cover their tcr- 
ritories and innumerable other wéys, 
they can reduce their own operating 
costs, or at least keep them at a min- 
imum. 

That is one way of combating ‘n- 
creasing prices, and helping to check 
the inflationary spiral. Naturally, 
these cost reductions should not be 
carried so far that they will in any 
way hamper the proper operation of 
the business. Aggressive merchancis- 
ing is more essential than it has been 
(Continued on page 43) 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spung Wheat Flours 







100 LBS. NET 


MOTHER HUBBARD ~~ UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR | 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH- PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


 — 


WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


° MA PHERSON caesar ¥ 











Value of Marketing 
System Cited at 
Illinois Meeting 


PEORIA — World civilization ex- 
ists today because the American 
farmer had a marketing system which 
permitted and encouraged him to pro- 
duce beyond the needs of his own 
family or country, J. O. McClintock, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, told the fifty-fourth annual 
convention of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers Association here May 14. 

Other principal speakers at the 
convention, which continued May 15, 
were Dr. J. L. Norton, professor of 
agricultural economics, University of 
Illinois, and Ray B. Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. McClintock defined the Chicago 
Board of Trade as an association of 
individuals. engaged in the grain 
trade, organized according to law and 
associated together under self-im- 
posed rules and regulations. The 
business of the individuals compos- 
ing the Board of Trade, he said, is in 
bringing supply and demand into 
contact for a commercial relation- 
ship. 

He said the competitive buying of 
these individuals is a valuable serv- 
ice to producers because of concen- 
trating competitive buying power at 
a central point. 

Dr. Norton’s address was entitled 
“Agricultural Policies.” He gave as 
the three main agricultural policies 
of the government: (1) to encourage 
a high level of production; (2) to en- 
courage and aid farmers in conser- 
vation, including saving what soil 
they have from erosion, and building 
up land by use of fertilizers and 
crop rotation; (3) maintaining parity 
prices for farm products. 


Grain Trade Future 


“What’s Ahead for the Grain 
Trade?” was the subject of Mr. Bow- 
den’s address. He explained various 
bills before Congress that affect the 
grain trade. The hottest subject, he 
said, is that of taxing the co-opera- 
tives the same as regular commer- 
cial concerns. However, he did not 
think a co-operative tax law would 
be passed this year. 

He stated that the national asso- 
ciation is promoting a five-point pro- 
gram for the government to adopt 
as follows: (1) maintenance of a 
free economy by means of a free mar- 
keting system; (2) encourage con- 
servation and soil building; (3) do 
not freeze production in any pattern 
but allow it to make its natural evo- 
lutionary growth; (4) provide special 
policies for special hazards in pro- 
duction and marketing; (5) expand 
production by putting buyer power 
in the hands of all. 

H. E. Morgan, Clifton, was re- 
elected president and T. A. Verry, 
Armington, was re-elected treasurer. 
W. E. Culbertson, Delavan, who has 
been secretary for 29 years, retired 
from office. The executive board will 
appoint a new secretary later. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN PRODUCTS INCOME 

Net income of $5,198,944 for the 
quarter ended March 31 has been re- 
ported by Corn Products Refining Co. 
and subsidiary companies. This is 
equal to $1.89 a common share, com- 
pared with a net loss of $1,068,470 
in the first quarter of last year. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Demestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “West< re 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 


ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


20, 1947 


For nearly 50 years this company has con- 
sistently .followed the policy of making 
good flour and selling it on its merits, valu- 
ing actual worth to consumer above all else. 
Only sincere quality of that kind can build 
a strong, healthy business for any flour dis- 
tributor. Try POLAR BEAR and see 


for yourself. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








START THE NEW CROP YEAR 
RIGHT — WITH THESE THREE 
QUALITY SALES BUILDERS 
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Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 

















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
3 CO. CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES J H cs 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES ONES-FiETTELSATER WONSTRUCTION VO. 
r _ owe Columbus i aaa Perr — — . e evye ‘ 
. St. Louis Portland Minneapolis Fordiand” Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
Omah z : 
R, OHIO owes a Buffalo Winsines” B. C. 1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Cfor More Than 45 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY ... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW”’ 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
. “WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


"THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


F Oo R @ ] U A L 5 T Y 9 HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 





WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Less Flour for Relief Is Proposed 





EXPERTS CLAIM PRESENT WORLD 
FEEDING PROGRAM IS PRODIGAL 


Administration Policy Termed Failure—Officials on Inter- 
national Scene Complain of Too Much Politics 
—Europe Worse Off Than in 1945 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The administra- 
tion policy of feeding Europe has 
been a failure, based on results ob- 
tained. According to unimpeachable 
authorities on the international scene 
Europe today is little improved over 
the conditions which existed at the 
close of 1945, despite the fact that 
this nation and others have contrib- 
uted millions of dollars to provide 
food for the devastated countries. No 
matter how much additional money 
is appropriated for relief purposes 
the current failure, these officials ad- 
mit, will be aggravated and deepened 
unless the basic relief theories are 
changed to meet the real require- 
ments of European rehabilitation. 

These melancholy conclusions are 
provoked by the Department of 
State’s publication of a report made 
by Herbert Hoover to the Supreme 
Economic Council following the first 
World War. In that report Mr. Hoo- 
ver stated: 

“During some short period, it is 
possible for the western hemisphere 
to supply the deficiencies of Europe. 
Such deficiencies would have to be 
supplied in a large degree upon cred- 
its; but, aside from this, the entire 
surplus productivity of the western 
hemisphere is totally incapable of 
meeting the present deficiency in 
European production if it long con- 
tinued.” 

Further, Mr. Hoover concluded: 
“Nor, as a matter of fact, could cred- 
its be mobilized for this purpose for 
more than a short period because 
all credits must necessarily be simply 
an advance against the return of com- 
modities in exchange, and credits will 
break down the instant that the re- 
turn of commodities becomes improb- 
able.” 

Apropos to the Present 


In this report more than 25 years 
old but seen by observers as pecu- 
liarly apropos now is to be found 
cause for reflection over current poli- 
cies. To quote Mr. Hoover further: 
“If such credits be obtained in more 
than temporary purposes, it would 
result in economic slavery of Europe 
to the western hemisphere and the 
ultimate end would be war again. 
. . The solution, therefore, of the 
problem, except, in purely temporary 
aspects, does not lie in a stream of 
commodities on credit from the west- 
ern hemisphere, but lies in a vigorous 
realization of the actual situation 
of each country of Europe. . . . The 
populations of Europe must be 
brought to a realization that produc- 
tivity must be increased.” 

The alternative is revolutionary ex- 
perimentation, Mr. Hoover concludes. 


Reconstruction Neglected 


The present analogy differs in the 
material respect, it is pointed out, 


that now the failure to appraise the 
situation is not European but domes- 
tic. In some respects the last year 
has been a fool’s paradise in that we 
have been selling commodities on 
credits advanced in one form or an- 
other by this country while the re- 
construction of agricultural Europe 
has been neglected. Going into the 
new crop year we face a food relief 
program as great as that of last year 
if not greater. Our tremendous relief 
efforts have barely held Europe on 
its own, with no real improvements 
visible. 
Policy Aims Political 

The administration’s foreign policy 
at this time is aimed at political ends 
to halt the spread of communistic 
philosophy. To implement these ends 
the Congress has approved a Greek- 
Turkish loan and is about to approve 
a huge relief program for other coun- 
tries. According to the informed in- 
ternational authorities this money will 
be thrown away unless it is spent 
wisely for rehabilitation rather than 
hand-to-mouth feeding of urban Euro- 
pean populations, which has been the 
effect of our export programs during 
the past two years. 

According to the most informed in- 
ternational sources, Europe is basi- 
cally worse off now than it was in 
1945. This nation has given bounti- 
fully of its surplus cereal crops to 
hold the European nations on a bare 
subsistence level, yet no advance has 
been made in the rehabilitation of for- 
eign agriculture. We have been gam- 
bling on the phenomenal maintenance 
of record-breaking outturns of wheat 
and corn to feed a still prostrate 
Europe. 


Price Control Intervenes 


The extremely critical condition of 
wheat and flour supplies in France 
and the dread monotony of diet in 
England demonstrates the truth of 
predictions our international relief 
experts made last year. Immediate 
assistance to these nations, among 
others, is halted because the admin- 
istration is now embarked on an in- 
ternal fight against rising prices, of 
which farm prices have contributed a 
substantial part. Urgent applicants 
for wheat or flour are denied solely 
because further drains on our short 
supply would probably boost the May 
wheat contract over $3. In short, the 
administration prefers to throttle 
wheat prices now, even though fail- 
ure to provide assistance may delay 
rehabilitation and require our con- 
tinued aid for many months a year 
hence. Current parsimony is seen as 
more economical than brave spending 
now. Chalk marks at exchanges are 
seen as more important than the ulti- 
mate cost which foreign experts look 
upon as infinitely greater. 

Officials of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization deplore the policy 
line influenced by the administration. 
They believe that wheat prices should 





— 





be permitted to soar now if they will 
provide wheat to. the needy nations. 

hey say it is cheaper now to supply 
wheat at approximately $3 bu than 
to delay recovery in Europe which 
will have to be paid for months hence 
in many times the price of cheaper 
wheat. 

Why UNRRA Failed 


To appraise our current policies it 
is necessary to review the experience 
of UNRRA. That agency contemplat- 
ed that it would be out of relief ac- 
tivities by the summer of 1946, a 
goal never reached largely because 
UNRRA was never the master of its 
own financial household. Harried by 
political influences, it had to surren- 
der its convictions that wheat was 
the most economical relief commodity 
to accept as substitutes dehydrated 
sweet and white potatoes at infinitely 
higher cost per caloric unit. UNRRA 
achieved the objective of preventing 
a large amount of actual starvation 
but it never accomplished its objec- 
tive of rehabilitation. 

Part of that failure can be attrib- 
uted to influences beyond its control 
and beyond its administrative author- 
ity, as, for example, its inability to 
provide for the replacement of farm 
machinery, work animals and fertil- 
izer. Europe depends more on yields 
per acre than it does on acreage, and 
that is a matter of fertilizer sup- 
plies. 

The experience of UNRRA must be 
scored as a failure, yet it is not being 
used now, as far as can be deter- 
mined, as a yardstick in measuring 
our future policy. 


Program Viewed as Prodigal 


International experts view our pres- 
ent program as prodigal, particularly 
if we maintain the high percentage 
of flour tonnage as compared with 
wheat during the next crop year. 
Conversations have taken place be- 
tween FAO officials and USDA opera- 
tive personnel in an effort to increase 
the wheat tonnage next year as com- 
pared with flour. 

From a broad national viewpoint 
one influential official contends that 
the maintenance of flour shipments 
at the level attained last year is ruin- 
ously expensive and defeats the aims 
of the government. It is predicted 
that during the coming crop year 
flour tonnage in terms of wheat will 
be reduced to not more than one third 


the total shipments and probably wil] 
not exceed one fourth the total wheat 
liftings. 

Barring some unforeseen catas- 
trophe there is small likelihood that 
any export extraction limitation on 
flour for export will be suggested or 
that foreign claimants under alloca- 
tion controls will be granted the priy- 
ilege of choosing wheat over flour in 
their allotments. However, it is fore- 
cast that USDA, which presumably 
will maintain its control over the dis- 
tribution of wheat allocations, will 
reduce the quantity of flour percent- 
age-wise during the coming crop year, 


Price-Surplus Conflict 


This might easily be the last year 
of successive abundant crops in this 
country. At present our policy has 
been geared to recurring surpluses, 
The administration is plugging for low 
prices and is gearing its food procure- 
ment policies on the impact of the 
bumper winter wheat crop. If our 
failure to rehabilitate European agri- 
culture and a drouth in this nation 
should coincide this coming year we 
might easily countenance $5 or $6 
wheat and yet be unable to feed a 
Europe which is staggering under re- 
strictions that are.more stringent 
than during the war. 

These are a few of the observations 
which international experts are :mak- 
ing now. On the constructive side 
they are pleading that we take ad- 
vantage of our current abundant crop 
prospects for this year and move food 
and feed supplies on the basis of re- 
habilitation. This, they say, will mean 
an emphasis on wheat to the cur- 
tailment of flour, and the greater 
movement of feed grains such as corn. 
This year may be the last chance to 
start the restoration of poultry fiocks, 
dairy herds and livestock popula‘ ions. 


Demand at Currrent Prices 


Effective demand exists at current 
price levels. It is being supported 
by direct loans, relief funds such as 
provided by the relief program now 
pending before Congress, and /oans 
from the Export-Import Bank. For- 
eign nations are still able to buy 
substanitally higher priced food and 
feed ingredients from Argentina. al- 
though resistance is being encoun- 
tered at the present $5.25 wheat price 
in that nation. Higher domestic prices 
would, of course, reduce the size of 











MILLERS’ FRATERNITY—Students in the department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State College, have re-established their honorary fraterni'y 
since the enrollment now is back to its normal number following t'¢ 
war period. Members of the organization, shown in the picture abov°, 


are: 


Front row, left to right, Hal Ross, Kenneth Fields, Jack Mu:°, 


William Hanser, Homer Elling, Donald Abbott, Gerald Miller and Be"- 


jamin Grogg. 


Back row, left to right, James Conn, Arthur Hib’ s, 


Stephen Loska, Harold Bellairs, Marlo Dirks, Donald Pitts, Haro'd 
Shields, Vincent Feeney, John A. Johnson, William Richards and J. WV: 


Fitzsimmons. 
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Cente MW ial Flouring Mills Co. 


;— l GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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, year we and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
$5 or $6 storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
; els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
to feed a and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
under re- Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
stringent FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
; Domestic and Export Millers 
mah 1 “4 ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Oable Address: ‘'Wotmacs”’ 











MILL aT SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA 
— 





SaLEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FoRTGARRY"’ BOX 2190 











Codes: Bentley'’s—Riverside 





foreign demand or increase the extent 
of financial assistance from the U.S. 

International experts say that as 
our price level for food commodities 
rises the greater the burden on the 
American taxpayer. They agree that 
immediate price surges are not im- 
portant and are deeply concerned 
over the emphasis that the govern- 
ment is showing over price levels. 
These experts believe that we can tol- 
erate short-time price run-ups in or- 
der to attain gains in foreign agricul- 
tural production. 

Price-wise it is interesting to note 
the internal pressure that is being ap- 
plied on world markets by the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council 
through the issuance of a plea by D. 
A. FitzGerald, IEFC secretary gen- 
eral, who has asked Argentina to 
make available now all possible sup- 
plies to needy foreign nations. This 
plea is assessed as a political weapon 
at this time, and of dubious effect, by 
observers here. 

News service reports from Europe 
reveal an extremely serious situation 
in England and on the Continent. 
Observers here are inclined to doubt 
the extremities claimed by a promi- 
nent English nutritional scientist who 
predicted that the English were 
doomed to extinction on the basis of 
their present diet level. However, 
even though they are keeping body 
and soul together with a minimum 
caloric intake, it is admitted that 
they cannot much longer accept the 
monotony of the present diet. 

Similar observations must be taken 
concerning other foreign nationals. 
IEFC reports that the situation in in- 
terior Europe is deteriorating badly, 
with the army saying that the Ger- 
man situation is impossible and that 
more food must be forthcoming im- 
mediately. British emissaries have 
flown home to see what can be lifted 
out of U.K. stocks at once. The Ital- 
ian government has fallen and there 
is a strong possibility that the U.S. 
may have to do something there 
promptly. 

Weather conditions have seriously 
reduced foreign food production in 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT. 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain anc 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








nm. GC. PRAE 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
68 King Street, Eust ¥ 
TORONTO, CANADA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchanre 


Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office— TORONTO, CANADA 














Since 1857 


James Hichardson & bums 


Grain Merchants Shi 


ne 


/ 


Cable Address: 


/ 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH" 


T & a 


ppers and Exporters 
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western Europe and England. An- 
other year of continued food relief 
js predicted at least at the level of 
the past year and the end is not in 
sight. 

Economic Dislocation 

Possibly the most important state- 
ment of world conditions by an offi- 
cial spokesman was that recently 
made by the undersecretary of state, 
Dean Acheson, who said: “The basic 
facts of life are that . . . most coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia are in a 
state of destruction or economic dis- 
location or both. Two successive years 
of unusually severe drouth, . . . the 
past winter’s storms and floods and 
excessive cold, have slowed 
down reconstruction and impeded re- 
covery of exports, and have obliged 
many countries to draw down irre- 
placeable reserves of gold and foreign 
exchange which have been earmarked 
for reconstruction materials and for 
the purchase of food. 

“Our exports of goods and services 
during 1947 to the rest of the world 
are estimated to total $16,000,000,000 
... perhaps the maximum in quan- 
tity to be exported in the next few 
years. To increase this volume fur- 
ther under present circumstances is 
extremely difficult . . . but the total 
is not likely to increase substantially 
until the world gets soundly on its 
feet. 

‘In return for the commodities and 
services which we export (16 billions) 
we will receive about 8 billions. . . 
Of the difference between export and 
import, 5 billion is financed by loans 
and grants-in-aid, private investment, 
remittance by American citizens and 
drafts on foreign reserves. . . . The 
extreme need of foreign nations is 
likely to continue through 1948 while 
the foreign capacity to pay in com- 
modities will be slightly increased.” 

After appraising the world outlook, 
Mr, Acheson contended that we shall 
have to liberalize our foreign trade 
policy to permit foreign countries to 
export goods in exchange for our 
commodities, and went on to say: 
“We shall have to concentrate our 
emergency assistance in areas where 
it will be most effective in building 
political and economic stability.” 

Closing his appeal for a broader 
outlook on international policy Mr. 
Acheson asked for a continuation of 
export allocation controls over wheat 
and other commodities. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
EXPLAINED TO CHEMISTS 
NEW YORK — The primary 

functions and long range objectives 

of agencies serving the research 
needs of the agricultural industry 


Gee 
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were explained by Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
dean of the department of agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota, in an 
address before the New York Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, here, May 6. 

Dr. Bailey traced the growth of 
the agricultural experiment station 
from a medium for conducting sim- 
ple crop tests to its present position 
in developing hardier, more produc- 
tive crops, animals and poultry and 
a factor in the distribution and mar- 
keting aspects connected with the 
general agricultural field. He stressed 
the need of government support of 
agricultural research and voiced re- 
gret that “a tendency toward econ- 
omy” was “a discouraging aspect in 
this movement.” 

The primary function of agricul- 
tural research is not larger volume 
of crops but stabilization of indus- 
try and development of animals and 
crops for increased quality and bet- 
ter varieties, Dr. Bailey stated. 
“Abundance of food plus quality of 
food is the objective,” the speaker 
said, as this “protects both the grow- 
er and the consumer.” 

Noting the need for co-operative 
work between the agricultural sta- 
tions, he pointed out that no indi- 
vidual station is qualified to do an ef- 
fectively complete research job as 
the pooling of work of all stations 
is necessary for over-all analysis and 
recording of data for a real progress 
report and effective planning. 

Dr. Bailey indicated the effective- 
ness_of agricultural research in cat- 
tle, sheep, hog and poultry develop- 
ment of “tailor-made” stock and 
praised the work of the Agricultural 
Board of the National Research 
Council with its high standing, well 
qualified personnel. He particularly 
stressed the work of F. B. Morrison, 
R. V. Boucher and L. C. Norris and 
called for more well trained persons 
in food fields to complete planned 
programs. 

In closing Dr. Bailey touched on 
the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of UNO noting the economic 
and technological aspects of this 
complex problem. 

Dr. Bailey was introduced by Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
program chairman of the New York 
Section. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SALES REPORTED DOWN 


CHICAGO—tThe Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. has announced the net 
income for 16 weeks ended April 19 
of about $486,000, or more than dou- 
ble the dividend requirements on the 
outstanding common shares. J. B. 
Carr, president, reported that “sales 
thus far this year are somewhat un- 
der the peak levels of 1946.” 








Cuban Flour Imports Drop Sharply 


HAVANA, CUBA—Cuba’s imports of flour from the United States fell to 
74,334 200-lb sacks in March, the lowest figure for that month in the past six 
years. The total was less than half the 157,403 sacks imported in February, 
1947, according to figures compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician 


here, 


Much of the decline can be attributed to the confusion surrounding 


the method of paying the Cuban stbsidy. 
CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 
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American Millers Association 


to Join With Soft Wheat Group 


LOUISVILLE — Members of the 
American Millers Association, at a 
meeting held in Louisville May 13, 
voted to dissolve the association and 
to affiliate with the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association. 

The decision followed a long dis- 
cussion of the merger with the soft 
wheat organization during which it 
was pointed out that the two associa- 
tions had a unity of interests and 
that the members of the. American 
Millers Association would be bene- 
fited more by affiliating with the larg- 
er organization, since it employs a 
full-time secretary, and the member- 
ship would get “more for our money” 
as one member put it. 

An amendment to the original 
merger motion called for the Ameri- 
can Millers Association to settle all 
debts, convention expenses and other 
accounts and transfer any balance 
remaining to the soft wheat millers’ 
organization. 

It was also understood that, under 
the new arrangement, it would be 
possible to hold occasional sectional 
meetings in the Louisville district for 
discussion of problems of particular 
interest to millers within a reason- 
able radius of Louisville. 

Membership of the American Mill- 
ers Association was made up largely 
of millers chiefly in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Tennessee, 
with a few from other states. 


Association 16 Years Old 


The American Millers Association 
was in its sixteenth year, having been 
reorganized and expanded from an 
informal organization at a meeting 
held in Louisville May 18, 1932. More 
than 100 millers registered for that 
meeting and for a few years the an- 
nual conventions were well attended. 
Of late years, however, attendance 
at the conventions has been small 
and it was unfortunate that there 
were not nearly as many members 
present as should have been when it 
was decided to dissolve the associa- 
tion and merge with the soft wheat 
organization. 

In merging with the larger associa- 
tion, the American Millers Associa- 
tion follows the lead of the Pied- 
mont Millers Association which was 
disbanded Dec. 31, 1946. The Pied- 
mont association was more than 20 
years old and included in its mem- 
bership millers from Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina 
and the District of Columbia. 

The final vote on the merger was 
almost unanimous and some of the 
members who voted for the move did 
so with considerable reluctance be- 
cause of sentimental reasons. They 
disliked the idea of the association 
going out of business, but felt that 
if it resulted in a better, larger and 
stronger trade association that could 
do more for its members, then that 
was the program to follow. 

Emmett Loy, Loy Mills, Brookville, 
Ohio, was president of the American 
Millers Association for the past year. 
Corliss Watkins, Smithfield (Ky.) 
Milling Co., was vice president and 
Harold N. Jernigen, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky., was 
secretary and treasurer. 

J. B. Allen, Allen Bros. Milling Co., 
Columbia, S: C., is president of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion. Paul Marshall, Chicago, is sec- 
retary and treasurer. 





The morning session of the final 
convention was highlighted by a 
round table discussion of such sub- 
jects as probable market trends, in- 
creasing use of family flour, future 
sales possibilities and training of 
young millers. It is apparent that 
the millers feel that lower wheat 
prices are in sight, despite the fact 
that the government is and will have 
to continue feeding much of the old 
world. As Emmett Loy, president of 
the association, remarked: “A 25¢ or 
50¢ break in wheat can really hurt the 
miller who has bought and stored 
50,000 or 100,000 bu. of wheat or 
more.” However, others argued that 
this can be offset to some extent by 
hedging 

I. E. Jackson, technical department, 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
speaking on phosphating family flour, 
spoke from the merchandising angle, 
rather than technical or use angle, 
with the ideal of appealing to the 
housewife, especially the one who is, 
at best, only a fair cook and argued 
for glamorizing flour products with 
bright, attractive packages that the 
housewife would desire. 

T. D. Edmunds, Jackson, Tenn., in 
a talk on increasing use of flour, 
spoke chiefly on plans for coupons 
and premiums to keep the housewife 
buying on one brand of flour along 
with discussing packaging of feeds, 
etc., in cotton prints, which do ap- 
peal to the housewife. He comment- 
ed on trends to light patterns in sum- 
mer and darker ones in the winter. 

The final event on the program was 
the showing of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. film, “The King’s Other Life,” by 
Fred H. Schardt, Louisville, and 
showing the movement of cotton from 
the field to the finished bag. 














WATER DEMINERALIZER — The 
Ion Exchange Products department 
of American Cyanimid Co. has an- 
nounced the introduction of its new 
“Filt-R-Stil” for transforming ordi- 
nary tap water into the chemical 
equivalent of distilled water at a 
small fraction of the cost of distilled 
water. The four columns on the de- 
vice contain ionic cation and anion 
exchange resins. Water is passed 
through the four columns in series; 
the cation resins transform the dis- 
solved salts in raw water into acids 
and the anion resins then absorbs the 
acids. The machine shown above, 
Model U-60, delivers 60 gals per hour. 
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MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








PASS THE POTATOES, POP!—That 
indefatigable, spud-minded Michigan 
baker, Jack Schafer, sends out the 
following ‘news release,” which will 
serve to keep us all on the beam 
with respect to his big idea of con- 
verting surplus potatoes into a com- 
ponent of our daily bread: 

“A study of the potato surplus 
problem by the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representa- 
tives, with special emphasis on the 
possibility of promoting the use of 
potato flour or culture in all com- 
mercial baked goods, has been ordered 
in House Resolution 166, just intro- 
duced by Rep. Paul Shafer of Michi- 
gan. 

“The House committee is directed 
to hold immediate hearings and to re- 
port its findings and recommendations 
to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“Rep. Shafer pointed out that the 
1946 potato crop surplus was 100,- 
000,000 bus and that production per 
acre is still on the upgrade. He said 
that subsidies alone cost the govern- 
ment $80,000,000 annually. 

“In the resolution, he stated that 
scientific tests have shown that the 
use of potato flour or culture im- 
proves the flavor and keeping quali- 
ties of baked goods as well as adding 
to the vitamin content. 

“An added advantage of such a pro- 
gram is that commercial grades of 
potatoes would be consumed by flour 
makers, thus improving ‘table grades’ 
used by the housewife. 

“Predicting an increased per capita 
consumption of bread and baked 
goods if this program is adopt- 
ed, Shafer said, however, that potato 
flour can be kept in storage for three 
years and surplus crops easily stored 
as demand fluctuates. In addition, 
potato flour can be mixed with vari- 
ous types of cattle and poultry feeds 
with beneficial effect, he explained. 

“The Michigan representative 
warned, however, that at the present 
time there are only about four small 
potato flour processing plants in the 
country and they could supply only 
a small portion of the demand which 
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would develop from such a program. 
He said that the study should deter- 
mine whether it is desirable and eco- 
nomically feasible for the government 
to own or operate such plants as 
might be created to further the pro- 
gram.” 

Congress probably will not go into 
the potato processing business. But 
would not some kind of a congres- 
sional blessing upon the honorable 
spud be in order? How about parody- 
ing Sen. O’Daniel’s “Pass the Bis- 
cuits, Pappy,” as suggested in the 
caption to this little piece of tripe? 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING. — 
Through the kindness of Mrs. C. C. 
Tsely, our correspondent at Dodge 
City, Kansas, comes the text of a 
prayer offered recently by Mrs. Bruce 
Josserand, wife of a Kansas wheat 
farmer, before a luncheon in the in- 
terest of D.A.R. schools at the 1947 
state convention of the American 
Revolution’s daughters: 

“God of the nations, we thank Thee 
that we are citizens of this free land; 
we thank Thee for our patriot fa- 
thers through whose vision and by 
whose struggle we inherit free speech 
and free education; we thank Thee 
for our Kansas prairies whereon we 
are privileged to produce bread for 
an hungry world. 

“Grant, our Father, that we may 
share not only bread for hungry 
bodies, but as well may bear the cup 
of Truth to famished spirits. 

“As we thus share and as we break 
bread together here today, we pray 
that we be given that humility in our 
pride of production by which we de- 
voutly remember that 
‘Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour the mill, 
And back of the mill is the seed, 
And the shower, and the sun, 
And the Father’s Will’.” 
Amen. 
e®e@ 


The English traded tin for the first 
loaf of bread to reach their shores. 
It was brought to the islands by the 
early Phoenicians. 


FISH IN PROMOTION BOWL.— 
The seafood industry, you should 
know so as to be right up to the mo- 
ment on your food competition, has 
gone off the deep end in the promo- 
tional aquarium with a one-and-a-half 
million dollar advertising campaign, 
a third of this money to be spent in 
each of the next three years. Me- 
chanics of the big swim are to be 


handled by J. Walter Thompson Co., 
which also has the four millers’ long- 
range advertising account in its bulg- 
ing portfolio. & J & Fish consump- 
tion, it seems, has declined 25% in 
the United States since 1935, while 
the popularity of meat and cheese, 
both of which have been aided by 
industry-wide campaigns, has shown 
a marked increase. & % % The fish- 
ing expedition will concentrate on 
magazine and newspaper advertising, 
publicity and point-of-sale messages. 
How it scales up will be worth 
watching. 
e®e@ @ 


High Mortality Rate 
Public health authorities through- 
out the world look at the infant mor- 


tality rate to give an index of public. 


health trends in any country. The 
rate is still far above prewar levels 
everywhere in central and eastern 
Europe. 

The presentation of actual figures, 
unless professionally interpreted, can 
give rise to misleading comparisons 
as between one country and another. 
It may be sufficient, however, to point 
out that during 1946 the infant mor- 
tality rate in some parts of Poland 
and Yugoslavia has been above 330 
per 1,000 live births; in other words, 
one in three of all children born has 
died within the first year of life. 
The average mortality rate in the 
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more favored food-producing coun- 
tries that did not suffer war devasta- 
tion is about 40 per 1,000 live births, 

This affords some measure of the 
appalling conditions under which 
many children are now being born in 
a Europe where there is insufficient 
milk and food to keep them alive. 
From a _ bulletin published by the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 


“CORN’”—WALLACE!! 
The newspapers now are 
All crammed to the brim 
With remarks about Henry, 
All discussing him. 

They wonder what object 
He had in his tour, 
Expounding his theories, 
Dispensing his “cure.” 

For all of world’s troubles— 
How glibly he speaks 


Of Billions for Russia, , 


No help for the Greeks. 
vv ¥ 


No, Henry, we’ve tried it— 

Appeasement? That’s out! 

We tried it with Hitler, 

You recall it—no doubt. 

So here’s a suggestion, 

A thought you will scorn,— 

Now get back to growing 

’*Stead of spreading your “Corn.” 
B. Wildered 





“Lit Sproul, who runs the grist mill over to Maiden’s 


Leap,” 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 


“dropped in a day or so back all choked up with oratory an 
bellyachin’ about how ef'n the OPA hadn’t got its 







j; ears knocked down an’ the President had his way 
about askin’ folks to put prices down, the 
whole kentry would be a site better 
off. When Lit had kinder run out 
of complaints, I up an’ said: ‘Well, 
Lit, I allow there might be two 
sides to 
‘round and it pears mighty like 
*twas the guv’ment put up the cost 
of runnin’ 
public debt higher’n the Tower of 
Babel an’ 
an’ boosted up the price of wheat by yeliin’ 


that. You taken it all 


itself an’ built up the 


mighty nigh as foolish, 


all over the place about how scarce it is, and turned the 
labor boys loose sandbaggin’ everybody, an’ I don’t qu ite 
figger out how a body can lay it all on to us plain folks for 


havin’ a corner on bein’ dumb.’ 
said he allowed he’d better 


nose an’ 
to’ards home.” 


Lit kinder peered down his 
be ee * ot 


i 5 ga 
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HOW MUCH RELIEF? 


E LSEWHERE in this issue appears a special 
news article by John Cipperly, our Washing- 
ton correspondent, summarizing the views of of- 
ficials of the government primarily concerned 
with European food relief. While Mr. Cipperly is 
at times somewhat inclined to editorialize in his 
news writing, his present story is quite obviously 
a piece of straight news reporting giving the 
views of these men whose hearts are worthily 
stirred by the continuing great needs of Europe, 
as well as many other parts of the world, and are 
devoting their effort to supply these needs with 
perhaps too little regard for the effect upon our 
own economy in the present period of confusion 
and danger of oncoming disaster. 

By coincidence, or perhaps by intent, this 
broadened appeal for greater aid without count- 
ing the cost, which reached a new climax last 
week, was accompanied by a statement by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover on the same subject, with especial 
application to conditions in Germany, which, by 
way of pointing the contrast, is printed following 
Mr. Cipperly’s report. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Cipperly includes a quotation from a 
staternent recently issued by the Department of 
State in which it quotes from a statement made 
by Mr. Hoover following the end of World War I 
upon European conditions at that time, with the 
implication that it applies equally to the current 
position. 

This assumption, however, is by no means jus- 
tified in view of Mr. Hoover’s current opinion that 
a considerable part of the present tragic food 
shortage in the British-American zones of occupa- 
tion is directly due to the lack of cooperation by 
the German population in such things as failure 
to collect and control indigenous foods, overfeed- 
ing livestock and the distribution of foods in black 
markets. Mr. Hoover concludes by emphasizing 
the need for “Germans themselves to control 
their own supplies properly, for America and 
Britain cannot again be called upon to make good 
such failures.” 


Point is given to this explicit statement by 
Mr. Hoover, who certainly by reason of long ex- 
perience, deep study and recently refreshed 
knowledge of world food shortage conditions, must 
be accepted as the highest authority, by a news 
dispatch from Frankfurt “dated the same day as 
the Hoover statement. This tells of the declara- 
tion of a general strike by factory labor leaders 
in protest against the food shortage and demand- 
ing, of all things, that the work week be reduced 
from 48 to 40 hours. The press report concluded 
with a statement by American investigators that 
“the Germans are in an ugly mood of bitter re- 
sentment toward the United States.” Incidentally, 
a London dispatch of the same date quotes For- 
eign Secretary Bevin on the “gloomy and difficult 
conditions” and as virtually demanding that Amer- 
ica “speed up her grain shipments if food riots 
and even more serious troubles are to be avoided.” 

All of this, of course, makes a heart-breaking 
story and one which further stirs every charitable 
impulse of the people of this nation, despite the 
criminally libelous assertion made by the notori- 
ous Henry Wallace, in a speech at Chicago on the 
Same day as the events reported in the foregoing, 
that the American spirit “has become one of 
meanness and selfishness and shortsightedness and 
fear—a betrayal of every principle for which we 
fought in the war.” Wallace (we exceedingly dis- 
like to quote him) would solve the whole problem 
by the expenditure by this nation of one hundred 
and fifty billions of dollars in the next ten years 
to uplift the whole world’s standard of living to that 
of the people of this country, a proposal which would 

' fantastic were it not that it no doubt will re- 
ceive the approval of great numbets of people who 
Will fail to realize that such an expenditure not 
only would wreck this nation’s whole economy 
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but would be more likely to lower living standards 
in this country to the current world level than to 
lift others to the standard which we have attained 
by the exercise of industry and thrift under poli- 
cies of free government, freedom of the individual 
and free enterprise. 


It is an exceptional circumstance, even among 
the crowding of events in this country and every- 
where else in the world, that the incidents re- 
ferred to in the foregoing should all have occurred 
within a span of less than two days, almost as if 
planned to bring to a climax these stirring events 
everywhere, with this nation bearing the brunt of 
the accusations and fault finding despite its un- 
limited contributions through the past two years 
to the work of relief and rehabilitation every- 
where, at a cost to our own people and their 
economy yet to be determined and likely to be 
more serious than can now be forecast. Yet 
there they are, and more assuredly will follow, 
each pointing more and more to the need that 
America cherish its sense of proportion and main- 
tain the balance between its own future state 
and that of the peoples who, in their own distress, 
demand of us and accuse us in the same breath. 


It is not improper to note that the record of 
the past two years has clearly revealed that most 
of the distressed nations of Europe, as soon as 
their dire needs of existence are supplied, turn first 
to political dissension either among themselves 
or with their neighbors, and that the second 
greatest demands after food are boots to march 
in and guns to shoot with. At this moment our 
succor to some nations is in the form of arma- 
ment, and the demands for arms, either by pur- 
chase from America or purchase with American 
Credits, is insatiable. Less than a fortnight ago 
our Department of State made public its official 
protest to the government of Romania against 
its action in transferring four hundred carloads 
of American flour, intended for relief of hunger 
in that country, to the Soviet authorities for use 
in feeding the 250,000 occupation troops. 


CUTTING FLOUR EXPORTS? 


Me. CIPPERLY, in his factual report on opin- 

ion at Washington about the extent ‘and 
handling of next year’s hunger-fighting shipments 
of foodstuffs to Europe, notes increasing favor 
among international experts and in our own Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for decreasing the percentage 
of flour in-our total world shipments and supply- 
ing possibly seventy-five per cent of the total ton- 
nage in form of wheat. This program, it is sug- 
gested, is likely to be adopted, along with in- 
creased shipments of corn and other feed grains, 
as a means of rehabilitating agriculturally de- 
ficient areas by enabling them to restore flocks 
and herds. 


There may be reason in this, but it surely is 
a question which merits the most careful study 
before definite adoption of such a course as a fixed 
and continuing policy. In the past two crop years 
America has exported wheat and its flour prod- 
uct to the border line of creating actual short- 
age in this country and at tremendous cost in 
advancing the price of wheat to a position of 
price pilot in enhanced costs of all foodstuffs. Yet, 
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the method of doing this has been such as to give 
American industry and employment, represented 
by milling, container manufacturing and number- 
less other activities, an opportunity to participate 
in the relief work, as well as to retain large 
amounts of animal provender for our own great 
and growing needs. It also has served to effect 
the economy in transportation use both by land 
and sea. 

Indeed, in the light of long experience, not 
only through the war and near-peace years, it 
may be well to examine the facts to determine 
whether the preferences of importing countries 
for wheat rather than flour are based upon this 
factor of need for feed as well as flour or are 
primarily influenced by concern for the rehabilita- 
tion of their own flour milling and similar indus- 
tries. For at least a score of years ,virtually ev- 
ery bread deficiency country in Europe has by 
one means or another impeded the importation 
of flour while supplying its needs by shrewd buy- 
ing of wheat cargoes from whatever countries 
were most price competitive at the moment. Even 
Britain, at the behest of its great milling indus- 
try, finally violated all precedent by placing a 
discriminatory duty on flour as related to wheat. 

This is all fair in time of peace and free world 
commerce. Its fairness—or rather its acceptabil- 
ity to this country—is, however, quite another 
matter when, as now, these shipments are wholly 
controlled by our own government, with powers 
over allotments, shipments and, above all else, 
the determination of prices. Members of the 
American milling industry have through the past 
two years or more been gratified by the fair treat- 
ment accorded their products by officials in charge 
of export shipments. While we are by no means 
commissioned to speak for them, we are quite 
sure they would protest vigorously at any re- 
duction in the percentage of flour in the program 
merely to comply with the preference of those 
buyers in world markets who have become adept 
in confusing aid with advantage. 


A MARKET PROPHECY 

Are listening attentively to forecasts and 

frankly admitted guessing regarding the fu- 
ture of all things affecting the milling industry 
by many of its leaders at the Chicago conven- 
tion a fortnight or so ago, it was not until after 
our return home that we got the kind of prophecy 
about prospects and prices that one can actually 
get his teeth into. 

This came to us in news reports of a meeting 
of the American Millers Association at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, a week following the gathering 
of the big shots at Chicago, quoted its president, 
Mr. Emmett Loy of the Loy Mills, Brookville, 
Ohio, as definitely predicting that the price of 
wheat would be from 40 to 60 cents per bushel 
lower by harvest time, and supplementing this 
by assuring his listeners that “the gravy train 
is coming to an end within the next twelve 
months.” He emphasized that the next year 
must be regarded as “an unknown quantity” and 
predicted that price cutting on flour would fol- 
low discontinuance of the government’s buying 
for export. 

We simply pass this on to such of our read- 
ers as may have missed seeing the press reports 
for what it may be worth to them in estimating 
the future from the admittedly unstable point of 
view of today. Mr. Loy, according to the record, 
operates a mill of 250-sack capacity; but we know 
of no reason why his frankly stated prophecy is 
not as worthy of attention as that of any mem- 
ber of the industry of whatever size and in the 
light of whatever knowledge gained by study of 
the statistics, looking into the crystal ball, having 
his hand read or consulting the augury of the 
flying swans, which Aeneas so unhappily trusted 
in ages past. 
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CAKE FLOURS 


“‘Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Flour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


. the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other ‘state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA » 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 

























SoFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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MINNEAPOLIS MILLS PLAN 
OPEN HOUSE FOR MILLERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Millers who at- 
tend the 51st annual convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
to be held at the Hotel Nicollet June 
2-6 will be given an opportunity to 
take ‘“‘postman’s holiday” during their 
visit to this flour milling center. 

Seven flour milling companies that 
operate plants in Minneapolis will 
hold open house for the visiting op- 
eratives June 2. 

The companies that will hold open 
house for visitors include: Atkinson 
Milling Co., Commander - Larabee 
Milling Co., General Mills, Inc., King 
Midas Flour Mills, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Russell-Miller Milling Co., and 
Standard Milling Co. 
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ADVERTISING POLICY 
OPPOSITION PLEDGED 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Lingan A. War- 
ren, president of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
recently offered the co-operation of 
his firm to P. D’Agostino, president of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, in an effort to eliminate the 
practice of some food manufacturers 
of extending advertising allowances 
to retailers. 

Mr. D’Agostino, who criticized the 
practice in a speech at the last NARG 
convention, pointed out that his re- 
marks represented his own opinion 
and not that of the. association. A 
committee appointed at the conven- 
tion to study the matter will report 
at the next convention at San Fran- 
cisco June 22. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 


WASHINGTON—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through April 30, 1947, had 
completed 10,527 loans on 21,928,187 
bus. of 1946 wheat in the amount of 
$31,701,192.08. The wheat loans made 
include 13,067,776 bus. stored on 
farms and 8,860,411 stored in ware- 
houses. The average amount ad- 
vanced was $1.446 bu. which includes 
some transportation charges from the 
area of production to warehouse loca- 
tions. On the same date last year 
36,138 loans had been completed on 
59,659,453 bus. Loans repaid through 
April 30, 1947, total 8,443 on 17,929,- 
922 bus. in the amount of $25,908,- 
859.07. The liquidations include 9,- 
727,911 bus. stored on farms and 8,- 
202,011 bus. stored in warehouses. 
Outstanding wheat loans May 1, 1947, 
total 2,084 on 3,998,265 bus. in the 
amount of $5,792,333.01. This is the 
final report on 1946 wheat loans, in 
bushels. 

Loans by states follow: 


Com- Out- 
pleted Repaid standing 





April 30, April 30, May 1, 
States 1947 1947 1947 

California ... 59,123 52,160 6,963 
Colorado .... 753,309 665,370 87,939 
Delaware... 24,197 20,944 3,253 
TGOMO cic cir 1,969,098 1,657,574 311,524 
REOOID vcieses 1,225 472 

Indiana ..... 2,967 2,393 574 
SOWR cb iveser 6,810 2,004 4,806 
| eee 1,315,883 1,167,084 148,799 
Maryland ... 65,471 55,608 9,863 
Michigan .... 27,428 22,788 4,640 
Minnesota ... 290,377 221,420 68,957 
Missouri ..... 17,049 8,045 9,004 
Montana .... 1,331,808 901,453 430,355 
Nebraska 2,525,759 2,063,304 462,455 
New Jersey . 1,849 eo erro 
New Mexico . 38,935 36,101 2,834 
No. Dak. 2,852,139 2,036,091 816,048 
ORIO § cececics 89,697 70,616 19,081 
Oklahoma .. 127,997 120,676 7,321 
Oregon ..... 1,732,119 1,640,210 91,909 
Pennsylvania 20,640 16,671 3,969 
So. Dak. ... 2,956,173 2,025,371 930,802 
, | re 252,912 217,443 35,469 
. a 374,714 326,771 47,943 
Virginia .... Fae. > 0.40066 725 
Washington . 4,757,214 4,292,663 464,551 
Wyoming 332,569 304,841 27,728 





eects 21,928,187 





17,929,922 3,998,265 


May 20, 1947 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, WN. Y. 















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 













We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 
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— the Metropolitan Buyers = 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
LIFTON, N. J. 


Renewn for Fe Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 








City 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Settee 


TROY, N. Y. 











to Bakers’ Groups 
in Extended Tour 


CHICAGO — Covering practically 
every section of the country to fill 
important speaking engagements, C. 
P. .Binner, president of the American 
Bakers Association, currently is ex- 
plaining personally to as many bak- 
ers’ groups as possible the story be- 
hind the forthcoming baking industry 
promotional program, and the pro- 
gram’s special significance for each 
individual member of the baking in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Binner launched his current 
speaking tour April 29 in Kansas City, 
Mo., when he addressed the joint 
spring meeting of the Kansas and 
Missouri bakers’ associations. The 
other stops planned on his tour in- 
cluded a luncheon meeting with mem- 
bers and guests of the Los Angeles 
Bakers Group, May 1, at the Los 
Angeles (Cal.) Athletic Club; a lunch- 
eon meeting with members and 
guests of the Northern California 
Bakers Association, May 2, at Oak- 
land, Cal; an address May 6 at the 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, 
to the Oregon Bakers Association; a 
morning talk May 13 at Hotel Kirk- 
wood, Des Moines, Iowa, before the 
annual convention of the Iowa. Bak- 
ers Association; an address May 19 
at the St. Paul (Minn.) Hotel, to the 
Minnesota state bakers’ convention; a 
morning talk May 27 at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La., to mem- 
bers of the Tri-State Bakers Associa- 
tion; a Sunday afternoon talk June 
8 in the Milwaukee (Wis.) Auditor- 
ium, at the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Bakérs Association, and an 
address during the New England Bak- 
ers Association convention June 14- 
17 in Poland Springs, Maine. 
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CCC CORN LOANS 

WASHINGTON—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through April 30, 1947, had 
completed 21,596 loans on 24,512,689 
bus. of 1946 corn in the amount of 
$26,558,529.57. The average amount 
advanced was $1.083 bu. On the 
same date last year 2,472 loans had 
been completed on 2,639,449 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 











No. Farm-stored 

States Loans (bus) 
MOUNOEUO. 66 ct bei cdes 2 1,256 
SPURS by ec reteove 9 7,120 
pS 1,642 1,906,599 
Ese eee 390 411,669 
SA aa 11,570 13,403,978 
PE © 686.5% ska stone’ 327 364,423 
DO atrsrerr cre 43 167,333 
Seg ere 3 2,428 
fee eee 3 668 
Minnesota .......... 340 265,841 
oe Cee 650 618,681 
POUOMEED. Svekeciecicc 5,851 6,685,360 
North Dakota ...... 91 101,057 
rye ee 143 124,524 
South Dakota ...... 531 450,987 
po erry 1 765 
BOE ceecccicosec. SEE 24,512,689 


Combined farm and warehouse 
loans outstanding on other 1946 loan 
programs: 


Loans Quantity 

bus 
als 1 9 adee Yb v.00. 183 220,969 
POO: 68.5 640 ewe 14 9,518 
Grain sorghums ...... 97 132,517 
GAYE ACES aa 287 383,826 
OED. Os Sete :d6 o0'a ee 10 6,490 


lbs 
Hay and pasture seeds 67 1,191,176 
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HUGH KELLEY ILL 
DES MOINES — Hugh Kelley, 
manager of the Des Moines ware- 
house of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is confined to his home with an 
attack of lumbago. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


A pioneer among high quality 
SUNNY KANSAS. is 


never cheap but always reason- 


Flours, 


ably priced on a basis of real 
baking merit and sales value to 
the distributor who wants to build 
a lasting quality business. 


There is no better wheat than the 
kind we use in making “Sunny. Kansas” 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “<> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

uo. a RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Fo 















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, lil. Montreal, Canada 
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Canadian Mills’ 
Wheat Use Hiked 
to 105% of 1945 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, as administrator of grain 
prices, has issued Administrator’s 
Order A-2353—Restriction on Milling 
of Wheat for Domestic Consumption 
—which reads as follows: 

1. This order shall come 
force on May 12, 1947. 

2. The provisions of this order 
shall not apply to the processing 
of registered, certified or commer- 
cial seed wheat for sales as such. 

3. No miller or processor shall 
use wheat for domestic milling or 
processing for the period May 1 to 
July 31, 1947, inclusive, in excess 
of 105% of the amount he milled 
or processed for domestic consump- 
tion in the corresponding period May 
1 to July 31, 1945, inclusive. 

4. (1) Subject to the provisions 
of subsection (2) of this section, no 
miller or processor from August 1, 
1947, and until further notice, shall 
use for domestic milling or process- 
ing in any month in excess of 105% 
of the amount he milled or processed 
for such use in the corresponding 
month of 1945. (2) A miller or 
processor may in any month subse- 
quent to July, 1947, use wheat for 
domestic milling or processing up to 
2%% in excess of his quota estab- 
lished by subsection (1) above, if 
in the next following month he re- 
duces his milling or processing for 
such purposes by an amount equal 
to such excess; provided that the 
authorization for such excess shall 
not apply on Oct. 31, 1947, or at the 
end of any subsequent quarter-year 
period. 

Millers and processors are notified 
that the Canadian Wheat Board will 
not entertain any claims for draw- 
back on wheat milled or processed 
for consumption in Canada, over the 
quantities authorized pursuant to the 
provisions of the above order. 

According to Canadian press re- 
ports, there have been indications 
of excessive accumulation of inven- 
tories of flour at trade levels in 
anticipation that the drawback on 
wheat used for domestic consump- 
tion would be removed. At this time 
last year millers were restricted to 
90% of production for the similar 
period of 1945, whereas this year 
they may produce 105% of the 1945 
figures. 
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DISTILLERS GET GRAIN 
FOR WHISKEY EXPORT 


LONDON — The Minister of 
Food has announced that an agree- 
ment has been made with the Scotch 
Whisky Association to allow the dis- 
tillers to purchase 50,000 tons of bar- 
ley out of the 1946 crop and, subject 
to a satisfactory yield, a further 75,- 


into 








000 tons in the autumn from the 
1947 crop. 

Attached to this concession are 
certain strings whereby distillers 
must export 75% of their current re- 
leases. The whole of the additional 
amount of exports, which involves 
a substantial reduction in home dis- 
tribution, will so far as is practicable, 
be sold in dollar or other hard cur- 
rency countries. The Scotch Whisky 
Association has agreed to enter into 
this undertaking, and the Minister 
of Food has expressed his apprecia- 
tion at their willingness, which he 
says will be of great national bene- 
fit by assisting in the vitally impor- 
tant export drive. 
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Ontario Bakers 
Name New Officers 


at Convention 


TORONTO — At the annual con- 
vention of the Ontario Bakers Asso- 
ciation held in Niagara Falls, Ont., 
April 28-29, B. Zurbrigg, Ingersoll. 
was elected president. C. W. Cotter, 
Toronto, and W. McAdam, Hamilton, 
were named vice presidents; R. H. 
Ackert, Hamilton, secretary, and W. 
H. Carpenter, Brantford, treasurer. 
H. Barnes, St. Thomas, C. Beattie, 
North Bay, G. Cecil Morrison, Otta- 
wa, and T. Heal, Toronto, comprise 
the executive committee. 
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CO-OP BAKING SOCIETY 
REPORTS REDUCED SALES 


LONDON — At the recent quar- 
terly meeting of the United Co-opera- 
tive Baking Society in Glasgow, 
James Lang, chairman, stated that 
the sales for the March quarter were 
£458,780 ($1,127,120), which showed 


a reduction of £3,365 ($13,460), but 
the loss of sales due to the week’s 
strike at the North .of Ireland bak- 
eries amounted to approximately 
£8,000 ($32,000). But for that the 
sales figure would have shown an 
increase, he pointed out. A total of 
58,825 280-lb sacks were baked, an 
average of 4,525 sacks per week. Con- 
sequent upon the reduction in the 
weight of the 2-lb loaf to 1% lbs, and 
the 1-lb loaf to 14-0z, the weight of 
flour for bread had decerased by 
16.2%. The price of bread had re- 
mained the same at 444d (9c) per 
loaf of 1% lbs, and the money value 
of bread sales had increased 3%. 

There had been a decline of 2.5% 
in the sales of flour confectionery, due 
entirely to the reduction of 25% in 
the allocation of fat. The sale of bis- 
cuits from the Clydebank bakery 
showed an increase of 2.6% while the 
oatcake sales showed an increase in 
sales of 26.3%. The sales of the Bel- 
fast bakery of the United Co-opera- 
tive Baking Society fell during the 
March quarter by 6.2%, due entirely 
to the strike in the baking industry 
early in the year. 
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BRITISH FLOUR, CEREAL 
CONSUMPTION REPORTED 


LONDON — The following fig- 
ures, taken from official returns, 
indicate the weekly average consump- 
tion of flour, oatmeal and various 
breakfast cereals in the United King- 
dom over a period of years, except 
1939, for which the figures are not 
available. Figures are in tons (000’s 


omitted) : 
--Flour— Oatmeal Break- 
Total for and fast 
disposals food flakes cereals 
82. 78.7 2.21 oon 








1934-38 6 

1940 ....00e 7.9 86.5 eee 
1941 ....00. 99.0 97.8 3.20 0.86 
1043 ....e0e 96.9 94.0 4.84 0.85 
1944 ....00. 100.7 98.0 4.28 0.90 
1946 ....00. 104.4 99.1 4.18 0.90 
1946 ....0.. 97.9 95.3 3.81 1.04 





Canada’s Unsolved Wheat Problem 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


OLLAPSE of the London wheat 

conference, while it caused deep- 
est regret in the minds of many in 
countries that have surpluses to sell, 
ought not really to be regarded as a 
disaster. If the plan was fundament- 
ally unsound and unworkable it is 
better that this should be faced from 
the beginning and that the bitter 
consequences of failure do not have 
to be confronted after great sums 
of money and time have been spent 
in futile efforts to get the proposed 
organization going. The dream upon 
which this proposal was founded may 
be realized in the future if those 
who believe in action of some kind 
on a more modest scale have the 
courage and the patience now to 
work out a program which can be 
effectively applied to the needs and 
possibilities of the period in which 
we are actually living today. 
If all the countries represented at 





this conference will now apply their 
brains and experience to the cre- 
ation of world markets for wheat 
which are based on realities that all 
can see and accept and where the 
necessary element of national selfish- 
ness may be allowed to play its own 
part in a general picture that might 
lead to a more natural if more 
roundabout solution. 

The difficulties and problems pe- 
culiar to herself should first be put 
in order by Canada on her own be- 
fore the rest of the world is sub- 
jected to criticism and blame. Glar- 
ing weakness and stupidity have 
marked much of the public planning 
for the marketing of Canadian wheat 
in the past. Governments, farmers, 
millers, the grain trade and other 
elements in the picture have all had 
their share in these failures. At 
present the authorities at Ottawa 
are confronted with a marketing 
problem which defies their best ef- 
forts to find a foundation upon which 
all the interested parties may rely. 
The parties in Canada who have 
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an interest in the production and 
marketing of wheat must, if they 
want ever to get anywhere in the 
postwar period, put away the ani- 
mosities and prejudices of the past 
and sit down together around a ta- 
ble to work out a new programme 
for producing, marketing and export- 
ing this grain. There is not the 
least doubt that the government at 
Ottawa would welcome a move of 
the kind and would ‘gladly retire 
from the field. After all, it is not 
a function of democratic govern. 
ment to take over control and man- 
agement of business in this way. Its 
very power and authority are fun- 
damental weaknesses. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Glasgow Strike of 
Dock Workers Cuts 
Flour Movement 


LONDON — Since the beginning 
early in April of the strike of dock 
workers in Glasgow, brought about 
by the dismissal of some 500 men who 
were termed “redundant,” no grain 
or flour has been discharged from 
ships on the Clyde and it is estimat- 
ed that some 8,000 tons are waiting 
to be unloaded. 

Supplies of wheat to the mills have 
been kept up by the transport by 
road from Leith docks but the posi- 
tion is regarded as grave. It is stated 
that to enable the flour demand to be 
met the mills would have to run dur- 
ing week-ends, but this they are un- 
able to do as they have not enough 
wheat. The average stocks of fiour 
held by the Scottish millers are csti- 
mated at something less than a 
week’s supply and by baker’s, of only 
two weeks. ° 

An additional complication has 
arisen through a strike of warehouse- 
men in Glasgow, which has affected 
the flow of imported flour, a propor- 
tion of which goes to make up the 
national flour mixture. So far, sup- 
plies of imported flour from other 
sources have been maintained in suf- 
ficient quantity to meet immediate 
needs. 

Some concern also was expressed 
in the Glasgow area over the recent 
announcement of the Ministry of 
Food that during the six weeks from 
April 27 to June 7 deliveries to all 
bakers will be reduced by 5% of the 
quantity received during February 
and March. As receipts of flour by 
Glasgow bakers have been reduced 
already by the dockers’ strike, i| is 
felt in trade circles that a reass«ss- 
ment should be made in respect to 
the reduction in deliveries. 
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U. K. GRAIN TRADERS 
PERMITTED TO HEDGE 


LONDON — Grain traders in 
Britain have been informed tat 
third-country trading, including grain 
hedging on overseas grain futures 
markets, will be permitted in future. 
A notice to this effect has been is- 
sued under the defense finance reu- 
lations. This follows long nego‘ia- 
tions between the British Treasury, 
Bank of England and the grain trade. 

Permissible transactions are: (1) 
Purchases by the United Kingaom 
merchant in one overeas coun Ty 
against a firm order in another coiin- 
try; (2) purchases or sales by ‘he 
United Kingdom merchant in one 
overseas country against prospective 
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sales or purchases in another coun- 


Transactions may be entered into 
without special reference to the Bank 
of England only if the currencies of 
urchase and sale conform to cer- 
tain strictly specified provisions. 

Merchants who wish to hedge on 
foreign markets have to apply to the 
Bank of England for permission to 
operate in grain futures markets out- 
side the sterling area. The statement 
adds that grain trade dealings for 
consumption in the United Kingdom 
are not permitted under this scheme. 
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Surplus Grain Glut 
Converging Upon 
Colombo, Ceylon 


LONDON — Colombo (Ceylon) 
grain merchants are worried that 
within the next few months Colom- 
bo will be the dumping ground 
of the biggest grain glut ever known. 
Consignments are on their way from 
Australia, Singapore, Rangoon, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai and East Africa. 

From Mombassa alone, 4,000 tons 
of surplus grain are aboard a ship 
on the way to Colombo. At an emer- 
gency meeting of the Ceylon Import 
Merchants Association it was dis- 
closed that foreign grain exporters 
had refused to cancel certain urgent 
orders made by local importers. 

M. L. M. Reyal, secretary of the 
association, said that the real rea- 
son for the panic that seized most 
importers during the glut of corn, 
peas, beans, chola, etc., on the Co- 
lombo wharves recently, was the 
fact that one month earlier they had 
sent their own agents abroad to book 
advance orders for more grain. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR OUTPUT 
AND EXPORTS TABULATED 


TORONTO—The following table 
shows production and exports of flour 
in Canada during the present crop 
compared with previous year, by 
months, for the period ending with 
March: 

Production 








1946-47 1945-46 
bbls bbls 

NG A divs He-é5- 0.6% 2,158,627 2,020,867 
September ......... 2,227,748 2,045,830 
errr 2,227,182 
November ......... 2,518,555 2,285,317 
Dedember ......... 2,350,040 2,168,751 
January 2,477,865 2,240,242 
February 2,212,207 1,145,675 
ne itis Bagels 6% 6 2,354,128 2,392,927 
Totals, 8 months. .18,732,045 17,526,791 


Expor 
1946-47 1945-46 








bbls bbls 

RS 1,977,008 1,106,467 
September ......... 1,236,125 954,215 
October Te eT 985,726 1,064,237 
November .... - 1,368,060 1,000,201 
December és 721,744 965,433 
January . 1,379,676 1,138,797 
February 1,230,235 1,129,116 
MED . che ha ccan oe 1,356,020 1,042,226 

Totals, 8 months. .10,254,594 8,400,692 
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REDUCED USE OF FLOUR 
REPORTED IN IRELAND 


LONDON—Mr. Lemass, Ireland’s 
Minister of industry and com- 
merce, speaking in the Ire Dial, said 
the effect of bread rationing had been 
& reduction in the weekly consump- 
tion of flour by about 16% from 65,- 
000 to 55,000 sacks (280 Ibs) weekly. 

Since he had spoken previously on 
this matter, said the minister, Eire had 
been allocated 65,000 tons of wheat 
by the International Emergency Food 
Council for the present period. This 
Would enable distribution at the pres- 
ent rate until the end of June. At 

€ international wheat conference 
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Eire’s requirements for the year were 
placed at 405,000 tons, and the gov- 
ernment indicated willingness to en- 
ter into commitments to purchase 
that quantity for some years ahead. 

The flour and bread subsidies were 
$8,000,000 and $7,000,000 respectively. 
Without the subsidy, native wheat 
would be $16.70 sack as compared 
with the present price of $12.70, the 
minister said. Batch bread sold with- 
out subsidy and with flour at that 
price would cost 28¢ for a 4-Ib loaf, 
compared with the present price of 
21¢. ‘ 

An official statement issued in 
Dublin states that 300,000 acres of 
wheat were sown in Eire during the 
past fortnight, and there are good 
prospects of at least equalling last 
year’s acreage of 560,000 acres. The 
goal this year is 700,000 acres. 
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WINTER KILLING 9% 


TORONTO — In Ontario, where 
practically all the winter wheat is 
grown, it is estimated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics that 60,000 
acres or 9% of the area sown in the 
autumn of 1946 were winter-killed, 
leaving 611,000 acres for harvest in 
1947, as compared with 546,100 acres 
in 1946. 
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AUGUST-MARCH WHEAT 
EXPORTS 92,765,444 BU. 


TORONTO—tThe following table on 
overseas clearances of Canadian 
wheat have been compiled by the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners: 











March Aug.-Mar. 
bus bus 
British Empire— 
United Kingdom .... 7,257,395 69,530,773 
MEO. brsdeseecscivanss * Seviewe 1,244,391 
meee, WO. BEPMOR ccice+ cssews 1,708,645 
eee ee Cee ee ee ee 2,008,905 
BEER. Kec ceeccsesess  seeees 1,280,564 
Ce TC 1,000 
GOUMMICR vc cvecsicves 761 16,422 
Be... WINOMME ciccccces 24 27 
Trinidad-Tobago .... 304 3,078 
Ctner Be. “WW. ERGO icsece 2,291 
Total Br. Emp. ... 7,258,484 75,796,096 
Foreign Countries— 
| | Serre ie ae 349,327 4,409,373 
BEEEOR kev enscets we maKe 632,673 
pe 107,992 3,023,660 
cE 373,333 698,459 
SARs 11,200 26,133 
POOCROTIAMGS sc ccecies ~ seovcs 3,034,777 
POGUE. ese ceieeesges = —reewes 1,441,721 
ee eee ee 655,176 
are 1,009,702 
HE: -sctecncvs  cesede 33,333 
BOE, SSCS bb casescnses seveee 3,619 
Dominican Republic ....... 10,011 
PE prs cecssses «oe bee 10,000 
DE Ada eeeeteses (eeecey 16,667 
ME. TRGS4A CGebiaewd.  - dcgaalé 1,061,898 
oO ery ee 20,617 521,610 
(| PNT ee. eee 53,103 
PE SbUkee pecteseves’ _ :¥0neee 328,533 
Total foreign 
Countries ........ 862,469 16,969,348 
GRAND TOTAL 
BXPORTED .....: 8,120,953 92,765,444 
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WHEAT POOL PURCHASES 
LINE ELEVATOR SYSTEM 


WINNIPEG—The Northern Grain 
Co., Ltd., which has a line of 30 
country elevators, 28 annexes and 
16 dwellings, was purchased recently 
by the Alberta Wheat Pool. The 
rated storage of the Northern Grain 
system, including annexes, is 1,766,- 
000 bu. The purchase brings the total 
number of country elevators owned 
by the Alberta Wheat Pool up to 
466, with a total capacity including 
annexes of 28,650,000 bu. 

The Alberta Wheat Pool owns a 
terminal elevator at Vancouver with 
a capacity of 5,150,000 bu., and one 
at Port Arthur with a capacity of 
2,000,000 bu. This gives the pool sys- 
tem .of country and terminal eleva- 
tors a total capacity of 35,800,000 bu. 
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Newest in Milling Technology 
on A.O.M. Convention Program 


MINNEAPOLIS — The latest de- 
velopments in flour milling tech- 
nology will be discussed in detail 
during the 51st annual convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
to be held at Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, June 2-6. 

Two of the topics on the program 
—pneumatic conveying of mill stocks 
and the relation of flour particle 
size to protein and ash in flour— 
are certain to attract the interest 
of the convention delegates. Advance 
registrations indicate that registra- 
tions for the annual gathering may 
reach the 800 mark. 

The opening day will be given 
over to registration, inspection trips 
to Minneapolis flour mills, viewing 
exhibits by machinery and supply 
manufacturers and visiting. The 
meetings will begin June 3 and Phil- 
ip W. Pillsbury, president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has been invited 
to speak to the operatives on behalf 
of mill management. The milling 
company head is the only president 
of a major milling company who 
is an active member of the opera- 
tives’ organization. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., will 
be host at a luncheon June 3, to be 
given at Hotel Nicollet. On June 
5 the millers will be luncheon guests 
of Hart-Carter Mfg. Co. at Colum- 
bia Manor. The operatives will be 
taken on a tour of the Hart-Carter 
factory and assembly plant following 
the luncheon. 


BREAD !8 THE 


FLOUR DELIVERIES CUT 5% 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


LONDON — Instructions were 
issued by the Ministry of Food 
to millers -and flour importers to re- 
duce supplies of flour to their custom- 
ers by 5% of the average delivered 
during the period Feb. 1 to March 29 
for six weeks starting April 27. 

In giving these instructions, the 
Minister of Food stated that this 
will allow more than enough flour to 
meet the present ration, for during 
recent weeks more flour has been de- 
livered by the millers and the dis- 
tributing trade to bakers and other 
trade buyers than is required to cover 
the ration. 

It is explained that this action has 
been taken in order to conserve sup- 
plies of wheat until navigation opens 
on the St. Lawrence. Otherwise, there 
would be serious delay in building up 
bulk stocks to justify the withdrawal 
of bread rationing and a reduction 
in the extraction rate in the near fu- 
ture, the minister said. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT SALES GRANTED 
DEFERRED SETTLEMENT 


WINNIPEG—According to an an- 
nouncement made by J. A. Mac- 
Kinnon, Trade Minister in the House 
of Commons May 13, western wheat 
producers will be allowed to make 
deliveries between May 15 and June 
30, and take cash settlement at their 
option in 1946, 1948 or 1949. This 
is similar to a special income tax 
arrangement made last year on wheat 
marketed between April 1, 1946, and 
June 30, 1946. Last year’s conces- 
sion was made because of the urgent 
need for wheat for overseas ship- 
ments. 








The Allied Trades Association will 
give its annual luncheon and enter- 
tainment program on the afternoon 
of June 4 in the main ballroom of 
Hotel Nicollet. The banquet for mill- 
ers and their wives will be held at 
7 p.m. 

R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn:, is presi- 
dent of the millers’ association. He 
probably will be succeeded by Dewey 
Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., now serving as vice 
president. 

A full program for the ladies who 
accompany their husbands to the con- 
vention has been prepared by a com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. Brotherton 
and Mrs. E. E. Kuphal, wife of the 
director of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of General Mills, Inc. 

Milling companies in Minneapolis 
are co-operating with the ladies’ en- 
tertainment committee in offering 
the various functions which include 
a tea on June 2, a luncheon at the 
Lafayette Club, Lake Minnetonka, a 
trip through the Betty Crocker test 
kitchens, and a card party and bingo 
game at Hotel Nicollet. The Amer- 
ican Miller will be host to the ladies 
at a luncheon at the Calhoun Beach 
Club June 4. The ladies also will be 
guests at the Allied Trades Associ- 
ation Luncheon June 3 and at the 
banquet June 4. 

F. M. Schneider, Twin City Ma- 
chine Co., Minneapolis, is chairman 
of the general convention committee. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


LONDON BAKERS FEAR 
SHORT BREAD SUPPLIES 


LONDON — Bakers in London 
and vicinity met recently to plan a 
mutual aid scheme, without which 
they fear there will not be sufficient 
bread to go around in some districts 
owing to the 5% cut in supplies of 
flour from the mills from April 27 to 
June 7. It is reported that bakers 
at seaside resorts are claiming extra 
allowance of flour owing to the influx 
of visitors during the spring and 
summer months. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRISH BAKERS SEEK END 
OF “FRESH BREAD ORDER” 


LONDON — The Guild of Irish 
Bakers is seeking the abolition of the 
“fresh bread order,” which prohibits 
the sale of bread in Dublin City and 
Bray until it is 12 hours old. The 
master bakers say that the order is 
unnecessary since the introduction of 
rationing, and that the present qual- 
ity of bread is more palatable and 
less wasteful when sold fresh. The 
matter is to be raised in the Eire 
parliament. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPILLERS, LTD., PAYS 
DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


LONDON — In addition to pay- 
ing a dividend of 15% on the ordi- 
nary and deferred stock, the direc- 
tors of Spillers, Ltd., London, are 
‘adding a cash bonus of 24%, less 
tax, for the year to Jan. 31, 1947, on 
both classes of stock. In their re- 
port, the directors report that the 
recommendation of the payment of 
a bonus has been determined after’ 
having regard to the earnings of sub- 
sidiary companies, which now form 
an important part of the business of 
the Spillers group of millers. 
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by Germany Seen FLOUR 


food imports will be needed by Ger- 
many, General Lucius D. Clay, United Gi e 
States military governor of Germany, 
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Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings The United States has shipped 1,- 
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NEW YORK—29 Broadway ST. LOUIS 2, MO.—404 Merchants Exch. American zones at a cost of approxi- 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
mately $33,000,000. 
Fail to Meet Quotas 
SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR German farmers continue to be re- COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
luctant to meet delivery quotas, the Nashville, Tenn. 
general’s report says, adding that Ss 
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otherwise unobtainable. 
f Cr) r EXPoRT Deliveries up to Feb. 1 of indigenous —_— 
produce by farmers were still below 
FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD the amounts planned under the de- HUBERT J. HORAN ®6, 
livery program proposed by German 
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States military government, the re- a ena 
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nearly 440,000 metric tons behind 
schedule and deliveries of bread 
grains were about 10% and barley 


. ee i | nearly 30% below planned amounts. ALFALFA MEAL 
Fra ncis M. Franco The report added that many Ger- Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. man officials and most farmers had NATIONAL ALFALFA 
offered “strong opposition” to reduc- DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange . - H p 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ing their livestock by 10% in order cae 
to make more grain available for 
human consumption. 
During the past year, the report 
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deteriorated, the report added. . 
Low Grades and We are always in the Market for Protest Shortage PE E K BRO S. De 
Millfeed Hard and Soft Wheat Flours In what was described as the big- 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC GENERAL BAKING comPANY | 8s! Tally psa 8 mp co pedi Flour Brokers S/ 
‘ Page : : j nd, more than i eople pro- 
Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY tested food shortages May . soi a LITTLE ROCK - nepali 
mass demonstration before trade 
- union headquarters in Hamburg, —— 
HABEL. AR press dispatches reported. The crowd 
L ae” & K N I G H = O N dispersed after an orderly meeting. PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. Bor 
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an FLOUR eat man food situation included a state- FLOUR BROKER 
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410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA sort American troops could be used 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N. J. 
to bring out food hoarded by German — 
farmers. _ 
Before the war German agricul- 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. ture could produce food for about |. BREY & SHARPLESS 
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war Germany with a population of 
shal © ony aa 65,911,190 will have to import food FLOU 
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 “unter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 











Western King Fiour 


Unéform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 





FLOURS Campicte 


Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasBLeE Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











PROMPT. ACCURATE 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 

















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 







NIAGARA) 





LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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ments compared with an aggregate of 
3,023,471 of wheat and rye in April, 
1946. The March total was 4,469,- 
353 bus, and included wheat, corn, 
oats and barley. 

John H. Frazier, managing direc- 
tor of the exchange, said that the 
month’s showing reflected the effects 
of the ODT order requiring that half 
the grain from the heavy-producing 
midwest area be shipped via water in 
order to conserve boxcars. 

He reported that the boxcar situa- 
tion showed signs of improvement 
during April, but that some delays 
are now being experienced with de- 
liveries from Buffalo and Erie. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAIR TRADE BILL VOTED 
DOWN BY VERMONT SENATE 


MONTPELIER, VT.—A fair trade 
bill to authorize minimum resale 
price contracts between manufactur- 
ers and retailers of trade-marked 
products was defeated by the Ver- 
mont senate by a one-sided vote re- 
cently after having earlier passed the 
house with little opposition. 

An adverse finance committee re- 
port on the measure was presented to 
the senate by Senator Coburn of 
Washington County, who contended 
it is bad practice to have manufac- 
turers set up retail prices. The law 
of supply and demand has never been 
repealed and has always worked for 
the benefit of the public, he asserted. 

Although admitting there might be 
cases of abuse under the “loss-lead- 
er” practice, Senator Coburn said the 
country has just finished a period of 
excessive regulation by the federal 
government. This country was found- 
ed on the principles of free trade and 
free enterprise and these should be 
maintained, he declared. 

Fair trade bills also were rejected 
by each of the last three biennial ses- 
sions of the Vermont legislature. 

Besides Vermont, Texas and Mis- 
souri are the only states without such 
legislation on their statute books. 
Fair trade bills are currently pend- 
ing in the Texas and Missouri legis- 
latures. 








NEW MONUMENT—A new, granite 
shaft with copper plaques will be 
erected in Ogden, Utah, to replace 
the cement marker and metallic 
plaque now honoring Lorin Farr, Mor- 
mon pioneer miller. The monument 
will be located on City Hall Square 
instead of the Tabernacle Square 
where the old one stands, according 
to Glen Perrins, above, co-chairman 
of publicity for the monument. Mr. 
Farr built the old mill, which still 
stands near this monument, and 
started the milling industry in Ogden. 
Grainmen, millers and pioneer de- 
scendants will honor him at a cele- 
bration this summer. 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


@ . WHEAT and RYE e 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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NEBRASKA OFFICERS—Some of the officers and board members of 
the Nebraska Master Bakers Association elected at that group’s recent 


convention in Omaha are shown above. 


Left to right, they are: T. F. 


Naughtin, Jr., T. F. Naughtin and Co., Omaha, secretary; Charles Ort- 
man, Ortman Bakers, Omaha, board member; Isabelle Filkins, hostess; 
Walter Sehnert, Sehnert Bakery, Plainview, board member; Clifford 
Hanson, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, board member, and 
James L. Carter, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, president. 


James L. Carter Re-elected by 
Nebraska Master Bakers’ Group 


OMAHA — James L. Carter, P. 
F. Petersen Baking Co. representa- 
tive, Omaha, was re-elected president 
of the Nebraska Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation at the thirty-fourth annual 
convention of the group held here 
May 5-7. In his acceptance address 
he thanked fellow officers for the 
service given to the association dur- 
ing the past year and encouraged 
continued service “to make NMBA 
one of the most active associations in 
the nation.” 

Other officers elected were: Bruce 
Henning, Henning Bakery, Norfolk, 
vice president; Thomas F. Naughtin, 
Jr., T. F. Naughtin & Co., Omaha, 
secretary; Henry Hansen, Omaha 
Bakers Supply, Omaha, treasurer. 
Board members-at-large elected were: 
Clifford B. Hanson, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha; Sander De- 
bus, Debus Bakery, Hastings; L. F. 
Kleewein, Krispy Krust Bakery, 
North Platte; Walter Sehnert, Seh- 
nert Bakery, Plainview, and Charles 
Ortman, Ortman Bakeries, Omaha. 

The NMBA unanimously adopted 
four resolutions, prepared by a com- 
mittee headed by Milton Petersen, 
head of the P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha. These resolutions: 

1. Expressed appreciation and a 
vote of thanks to officers, convention 
speakers, firms and institutes con- 
tributing to the success of the 1947 
convention. 


Promotion Program Endorsed 


2. Endorsed the baking industry’s 
promotional program undertaken by 
the American Bakers Association with 

‘the endorsement and assistance of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. “We reaffirm our belief 
that the baking industry will, with 
the assistance of this program, ad- 
vance with the trend of the times, 
improve its position and its dignity 
and expand its services in producing 
and distributing nutritional food. We 
recommend to those members who 
have not yet subscribed to this pro- 
gram that they subscribe now on the 
uniform basis of 1/20 of 1% per year 
for each of the next three years. We 
must protect our wartime gain in 
sales and service to the American 
housewife.” 

3. Endorsed the “splendid work”’ of 


the American Institute of Baking in 
scientific and educational work for 
the benefit of the industry. ‘We rec- 
ognize that it speaks with authority 
to scientists and educational leaders 
on the proper place of bakery prod- 
ucts in the American diet. It offers 
the scientific services of a school for 
improved training in bakery produc- 
tion, laboratories and technicians for 
research and guidance in solving tech- 
nical problems met in our shops and 
factories today, as it acts as a cen- 
tral pool and clearing house for scien- 
tific information to which every bak- 
er has prompt and equal access. We 


-recommend to our members that they 


become regular contributing mem- 
bers to AIB to further improve its 
valuable services to our industry.” 

4, Extended to the Iowa Bakers 
Association a cordial invitation to 
join with the NMBA in a joint ‘annual 
convention to be held in Omaha in 
1948 under the mutual sponsorship 
of the two state associations. 

Bakers attending the convention 
were told “not to advertise until you 
have something to brag about” by 
R. E. Dearmont, advertising executive 
from Shenandoah, Iowa. His topic 
was “Honest Advertising.” 

He asked bakers to ask themselves, 
“How clean is my bakery?” and “Is 
my disposition always favorable with 
my employees and public?” Quality 
and variety of products combined 
with intelligent, persistent advertis- 
ing make for more business, Mr. 
Dearmont asserted. 


Cost Control Discussed 


“Bakery Cost Control’ was the sub- 
ject of an address by Hal Lymes, 
Lymes, Van Boskirk & Remington 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. He expressed 
hope and confidence that bakers will 
retain their bargaining power. 

The speaker warned of propaganda 
projects designed to keep prices up. 
He said the 1947 wheat crop will be 
“lost twice before the harvest be- 
cause of either drouth or too much 
moisture.” He warned about buying 
flour by contract during the fluctua- 
tion periods and urged buying of flour 
as it is needed. 

Mr. Lymes recommended that 25% 
of the national budget of the national 





organizations be reserved for research 
annually. 

Another organization “pep talk” 
was presented by Searing W. East, 
ABA legal department. He urged 
bakers to remember and profit now 
from the lessons learned during the 
war, and he complimented the dele- 
gates on their enthusiasm and inter- 
est in “our industry” by attending 
state conventions each year. 

He also urged full support of the 
ABA’s three-year promotional pro- 
gram “for expansion and combating 
prejudice against bakery products.” 

C. A. McDuffee, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago, explained recent 
campaigns by his firm and others to 
insure sanitation and quality control 
in milk plants. He said the principal 
action in the campaigns centers on 
research in performance. 

The revival of prewar courtesy and 
added service on the part of the bak- 
er was advocated by Kern Arrington, 
marketing director for the Caples 
Co., Omaha. He urged a return to 
the “bakers’ dozen,” long famous as a 
label of courtesy and extra service 
to the customer. ‘ 

R. L. Mourer, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
informed the bakers that wartime re- 
search has developed new processing 
techniques in the shortening industry. 

“These will be new materials in the 
form of monoglycerides to increase 
the tenderness and freshness of 
baked goods when used in yeast- 
raised doughs,” he reported. 

Mr. Mourer added that the United 
States was a “huge reservoir” of fats 
and oils and, with the experience 
gained during the war years, proces- 
sors felt assured of being able soon 
to supply industry with all shorten- 
ings needed for every purpose. 

“Most bakers lack understanding 
of the true meaning of sanitation,” 
Dr. William B. Bradley, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, said. 
“Tt means freedom from rodents, in- 
sects, dust and dirt and freedom 
from equipment which cannot be 
properly cleaned or which can be 
cleaned only with great difficulty. It 
means good housekeeping and plenty 
of soap, water and elbow grease.” 

Dr. Bradley added that ultra-violet 
lights will not kill insect spores but 
help to keep a clean plant cleaner. 

Iowa sent a delegation of 28 bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen to the Ne- 
braska meeting and South Dakota 
sent eight. The total registration was 
205, of which 69 were Nebraska bak- 
ers. There were 23 mill representa- 
tives present. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARGER WHEAT ACREAGE 
IN AUSTRALIA FORESEEN 


WASHINGTON — Prospects point 
to an increased wheat acreage in 
Australia in 1947, largely as a re- 
sult of relatively high wheat prices 
and the continued suspension of acre- 
age restrictions, the USDA reports 
in a recent issue of Foreign Crops 
and Markets. Good rainfall over most 
of the wheat area favored preparation 
of the land for seeding, which is now 
general. Increased supplies of super- 
phosphate are available, though in 
some districts a transportation short- 
age has been delaying delivery to 
farmers. 

In New South Wales, where the 
drouth reduced the 1946 crop to less 
than a fourth of the high 1945 level, 
excellent rains fell in the stricken 
northern area in February and March. 
Indications are that a large acreage 
will be seeded in that state in the 
current season. The deficiency of sub- 
soil moisture, following last season’s 
severe drouth, however, makes the 
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crop outturn there more than nor- 
mally dependent on rains during the 
growing season. In Victoria and South 
Australia also, preparation of the 
land was favored by good rains. In a 
large part of Western Australia, how- 
ever, field work at the beginning of 
April was held up by lack of suffi- 
cient moisture. 

The latest estimate of 116,800,000 
bus for the 1946-47 wheat crop, 
broken down on a regional basis, 
shows that the crop in Victoria was 
considerably above average, slig! tly 
below average in South and Western 
Australia, and only 27% of average 
in New South Wales. The gain in 
Victoria was due to increased acre- 
age, with yields per acre at the 1934- 
38 level. 

In South and Western Australia, 
in contrast, the acreage was so:e- 
what below average, and yields a lit- 
tle better than average. In New 
South Wales, acreage was only sliy:ht- 
ly below average, but the drouth cut 
yields to 3.6 bus per acre, compared 
with 16.6 bus in 1945-46 and the 
average of 12.9 bus. The quality of 
the 1946-47 crop was reported to be 
above average in Victoria and West- 
ern Australia, but lower in New South 
Wales and South Australia. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Federal Standards 
for Corn; Products 
Effective Aug. 11! 


WASHINGTON — Regulations fix- 
ing and establishing definitions and 
standards of identity for corn prod- 
ucts to go into effect Aug. 11, 1947, 
were published by the Food and 
Drug Administration in the May 13 
issue of the Federal Register. 

Standards of identity for the (fol- 
lowing are fixed in the order: white 
corn meal, yellow corn meal, bo!ted 
white corn meal, bolted yellow corn 
meal, degerminated white corn meal, 
degermed white corn meal, degermi- 
nated yellow corn meal, degermed 
yellow corn meal, self-rising white 
corn meal, self-rising yellow corn 
meal, white corn flour, yellow corn 
flour, grits, corn grits, hominy grits, 
yellow grits, yellow corn grits, yel- 
low hominy grits, quick grits, quick 
cooking grits, enriched corn meals 
and enriched corn grits. 

The order notes that the states of 
North and South Carolina, Geor:ia, 
Alabama and Mississippi, in orde: to 
improve the general nutritive proper- 
ties of the diets of their citizens, have 
within the last few years adopted 
laws requiring enrichment of corn 
meals and grits from which a ceriain 
part of the germ of the corn : 
been removed. Minimum and méxi- 
mum quantities of vitamins and iron 
enrichment required is establishec in 
these state laws. 

Pending the promulgation of sta d- 
ards for such enriched corn products 
under the Federal Food, Drug «nd 
Cosmetic Act, the requirements of 
which will become also the state re- 
quirements under provisions of the 
several laws, Georgia, Mississ:ppi 
and North Carolina have tolerated 
the lower requirements of the stand- 
ards of South Carolina and Alaba:na. 
After establishment of federal sta2d- 
ards all of these states will have uni- 
form requirements. 

The order provides that the regu- 
lations shall become effective on the 
ninetieth day following the date of 
publication in the Federal Regis‘er. 
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Ciear around the production circle 
—from wheatfield to mill to final product— 
Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 
guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 
reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 
widely known and justly famous for ideal 
performance in bread and cracker bak- 
eries, as well as for the family trade. 





“FLOUR COMPANY | |- 
ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. s FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ss TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. x | 
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If you have had trouble maintaining your 
family flour volume in these days of strong- 
er competition, tty TOWN CRIER. This 
famous brand will prove a tonic. Better 
known merchandise sells faster and easier 


. and TOWN CRIER’S reputation 


means extra sales dollars. 





Y J THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
+ ! Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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BACK IN THE Uinechos 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL Standard’ FLOURS 
ENJOY Today! 


AEN 


“Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer true, 
I’m half crazy, all for the love of you! 
It won't be a stylish marriage, 
| can't afford a carriage, 


But you'll look sweet upon the seat — 
Of a bicycle built for two!” 
.. . from Daisy Bell 7 














eCERESOTA eARISTOS eSTAMCO eRED TURK e¢PEP 
eSOTA °BAKERS BEST @STATEN ISLAND BEST hor~os 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD Cones 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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UNeE-t TEXAS WEW CROP 


| MILO-MAIZE 


BARLEY 


FIELD SEEDS 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











CORN IATS 



























































LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 















CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING 


GRAIN EXCHANGE «+ 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 

















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHer,Mger. BELGRADE, MONT. 


Lectin 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 22) 


for years. The retail trade needs all 
the help it can get. But undoubted- 
ly many savings can be made in most 
distributing organizations through 
careful attention to details, and this 
should be done at all times. 


Watch Your Warehouse 
° 


Every indication points to the fact 
that enforcement of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act will be 
more forcefully carried out in the fu- 
ture than ever before. Some flour 
millers have already found this out 
through being indicted for violation 
of the act. For the most part, these 
cases charged the presence of rats, 
weevils, excreta and other dirt in the 
plants. 

Flour jobbers and wholesale grocers 
face a similar situation. Their ware- 
houses may be inspected at any time, 
and penalities are becoming increas- 
ingly severe, including both jail sen- 
tences and heavy fines. There is no 
longer the excuse of shortage of help, 
and, in fact, there are no alibis for 
dirty warehouses. 

The responsibility for seeing that 
plants are kept clean rests entirely 
upon management. The manager of 
a business operating a flour ware- 
house should, first, provide adequate 
equipment for keeping them clean. 
Secondly, a specific employee should 
be named to see that this is done, 
and, finally, management should 
check constantly to see that its orders 
are being carried out. Only in this 
way can much possible trouble be 
prevented. 

= 


The Price Situation 


ce) 


Flour jobbers, wholesale grocers 
and others who are at all interested 
in the distribution of foods are deep- 
ly concerned with the present price 
situation. The public utterances of 
President Truman, the action that 
has been taken in some communities, 
notably in New England, and other 
efforts which are being made to re- 
duce prices are all having a bearing 
on flour prices. 

Unfortunately, flour distributors 
have little or nothing to do with the 
establishment of flour prices. They 
are very largely dependent upon the 
wheat market, and for some time the 
government has been the largest sin- 
gle factor affecting those prices. That 
is something that President Truman 
largely overlooks in calling for low- 
er prices. 

In a situation like this, flour dis- 
tributors can do little but watch their 
own operating costs, be careful that 
they don’t acquire burdensome inven- 
tories, and do the best they can to 
keep the product moving. Sooner or 
later prices will find their natural 
level, but until then distributors 
should be most careful, both in buy- 
ing and selling operations. 

= 


Associations and 


Competition 

Oo 

Wholesale flour distributors and 
other food merchandisers should be 
interested in the program being de- 
veloped by the New York Food Mer- 
chants Association, Inc., as it may be 

(Continued on page 60) 
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“Speculation... 


is the self-adjustment of society to the prob- 


able. Its value is well-known as a means of avoiding or mitigat- 
ing catastrophes, equalizing prices and providing for periods of 


want. 


It is true that the success of the strong induces imitation 


by the weak, and that incompetent persons bring themselves to 


ruin by undertaking to speculate in their turn. But legislatures 


and courts generally have recognized that the natural evolu- 
tions of a complex society are to be touched only with a very 


cautious hand...” 
May 8, 1905 


Mr. JusticE HOLMES 
United States Supreme Court 


As Justice Holmes observes, speculation does play a vital role in the 
commodity markets. However, this firm has always maintained it should 
be undertaken only by those who have sufficient resources and a sound 


knowledge of the markets. 


It is our business to help traders implement 


their knowledge in this field by supplying essential facts and figures. If we 
can be of any help, we’ll be happy to oblige. 


Commonity DIVISION 


MEerriLt LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 92 Cities 


























EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








- e - 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Sutcessful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL 





ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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FOR BAKERS “Sweet Cream” | OOSGSOO EWC 


“Ver y Best” — SINCE 1877 — Chair 


Quality Flours of Ru 
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: for the 
NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY = | || 07%" 27°84 Industries 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. PLAIN 

















PHOSPHATED 
“SUPERFLOUR” “‘Gooch’s Best” SELF-RISING 












































SUPERIOR - 
“BUFFALO” QUALITY 
to Make All Baked Things * 
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W. C. Helm Elected 
Chairman of Board 
of Russell-Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS—Willis C. Helm 
was elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. at a meeting held May 20 
at the general offices in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Helm, formerly vice president, 
replaced his brother, Harry S. Helm, 
who died on May 6, 1947. 

Willis C. Helm joined the Russell- 
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Willis C. Helm 


Mille: Milling Co. Aug. 27, 1894, as 
a bookkeeper at the firm’s James- 
town, N. D., mill. Two years later, 
he was named assistant secretary of 
the company and manager of its mill 
at Valley City, N. D., being appoint- 
ed a director shortly thereafter. In 
1906, the firm built a mill in Minne- 
apolis and Mr. Helm was transferred 
to this city as assistant to his broth- 
er, Harry Helm, then general man- 
ager of the company. W. C. Helm 
was elected treasurer of the company 
when he moved to Minneapolis. In 
1923, he was elected vice president 
and became general manager. 

W. C. Helm held the presidency 
of the Millers National Federation 
for two. years, 1942 and 1943. He 


Richard J. Harrington 
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EXCELLENT WHEAT PROSPECTS 
AIDED BY WARMER WEATHER 


Winter Wheat Color Improves With More Sunshine— 
Crop in Boot or Heading—Spring Planting Com- 
pleted, With Early Fields Up 


also- has served as president of the 
Spring Wheat Millers Club and of the 
Minneapolis Club and as a director 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, now the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. In 1940, he was elected 
to honorary membership in the Mill- 
ers National Federation, one of the 
very few ever to receive such recog- 
nition. 

Replacing W. C. Helm as vice pres- 
ident of the company will be Richard 
J. Harrington, manager of the com- 
pany’s Buffalo mill. Mr. Harrington 
came directly from school to the mill 
at Buffalo in October, 1926. He was 
promoted to manager of the Buffalo 
mill in 1939 to succeed M. F. Mulroy, 
who was called to Minneapolis to 
become executive vice president and 
general manager of the company. In 
October, 1945, Mr. Harrington was 
elected a director of the company. 

At the May 20 directors’ meeting, 
the regular semi-annual dividend on 
the preferred capital stock of the 
company was declared, $2.25 per 
share, payable July 1 to stockholders 
of record June 23, 1947. 

Following the meeting of the board 
of directors, Leslie F. Miller, presi- 
dent, announced the appointment by 
the board of-directors of the follow- 
ing new officers; Dr. Betty J. Sullivan, 
vice president and director of re- 
search; William J. deWinter, Sr., vice 
president, export division; W. Leon- 
ard Brisley, vice president, Occident 
Terminal division; Truman J. Beggs, 
vice president, Occident Elevator di- 
vision; Allen L. Burdick, vice presi- 
dent, Electric Steel Elevator divi- 
sion; George W. Martin, vice presi- 
dent, American Elevator & Grain 
division; John H. Bosard, vice presi- 
dent, western mills division; David 
W. Moore, vice president, grocery 
products division. 





Flour Distributors 
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nitely, he believed, rated maximum 
effective capacity being about 300 
million sacks. 

Discussing the potential domestic 
outlook, he said that requirements in 
1940 were 130 million sacks and in 
1946 141 million sacks, with a pros- 
pect of 146 million in 1950. Per 
capita consumption is between a 
minimum of 154 lb. and a maximum 
of 159 lb. Based on _ population 
in 1947, this would call for about 
225 million sacks, and in. 1950 as 
high as 230 million with 80 million 
sacks for export. 

Mr. Fakler said he looked for con- 
tinuation of heavy exports 6f wheat 
and flour in 1947 and 1948, but less 
than during the first three months 
of this year. Domestic consump- 


“tion should continue at the present 


rate. 

“We can expect a slowing up in 
exports after next year,” he said, “‘as 
some countries will want to operate 
their mills and import wheat. With 
exports of about 16 to 17 million 
sacks and domestic consumption of 
240 to 250 million, this will mean 
about 78% of capacity, which is not 
bad. A few years ago it was about 
55%. We must not take domestic 
consumption for granted, as we are 
in competition with many other foods 
and therefore millers and bakers are 
starting long-range programs to tell 
consumers of the merits of their 
products.” 

A. R. Fleischmann, vice president 
of Standard Brands, Inc., and mem- 
ber of the allied trades of the bak- 


More seasonable temperatures the 
past few days have permitted rapid 
progress of winter wheat and early 
germination of spring wheat. The 
winter crop is in mostly very good to 
excellent condition, with every indi- 
cation that the _billion-bushel-plus 
crop forecast on May 1 by the gov- 
ernment crop reporting service will 
materialize. Color of the plants im- 
proved materially in previously wet 
areas, notably in Missouri and the 
Ohio Valley. Wheat is jointing in the 
Ohio Valley and is generally in the 
boot stage in the southern half of 
Kansas, with early fields heading in 
the southern portion of that state. 

Details by states: 


Kansas—Winter wheat continued 
to make favorable growth during the 
past week, reaching the boot stage in 
southern and central counties. Early 
varieties of wheat have started head- 
ing in a few southern counties. The 
crop was becoming slightly rank in 
some western areas. Topsoil dried 
sufficiently over much of the state 
to. permit good progress on farming 
operations during the week. 


Wheat Is Excellent 


Oklahoma—Wheat remains in good 
to excellent condition, and advanced 
rapidly during the week. Most of 
the wheat is nearing the heading 
stage, and many fields are heading 
in the southwestern portion of the 
state. The green bug infestation has 
subsided to some extent, with minor 
damage to small grains in most areas. 
However, the damage is_ undeter- 
mined as yet in the seriously infested 
localities of the southwestern and 
west south central areas. Little ac- 
tual abandonment of acreage has oc- 
curred. 

Nebraska — Winter wheat made 
splendid progress except for a little 
complaint from the dry topsoil in the 





ing industry, spoke of the three-year 
promotion program of the baking 
industry. He said this was the time 
to sell consumers of baked products, 
as housewives have never before been 
so nutrition-conscious as today. 
The industry, he said, will have 
an exceptional opportunity to see 
the advantages of Concentrated, in- 
dustry-wide action. Allied men also 
have opportunity to give bakers they 
call on a sales talk about the pro- 
gram, which has actually begun to 
operate. Distributors of the basic 
ingredient in all baked goods have 
a vital stake in the success of this 
promotion, and allied tradesmen were 
advised to cooperate in getting all 
segments of the industry interested. 


The Annual Banquet 


Approximately 250 attended the 
annual banquet in the Waldorf-As- 
toria. In addition to very enjoyable 
entertainment, the newly elected of- 
ficers were introduced, as were other 
prominent members and guests. As 
an innovation many wives and 
friends of the members attended the 
affair. Entertainment was under the 
direction of Samuel R. Strisik, New 
York, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 





45 


panhandle. High winds and rapid 
growth are depleting the surface 
soil of moisture in panhandle coun- 
ties. The subsoil moisture supply is 
very good so far. Lack of moisture 
this spring, together with much 
windy weather, has caused some dam- 
age to wheat in spots, especially in 
Box Butte, Dawes and Sheridan 
counties. 


Early Spring Wheat Up 


South Dakota — Seeding spring 
grains continued very active with 
more and more reports of this work 
being finished in all sections of the 
state. Early sown grains are up and 
making good progress. In those sec- 
tions where it was necessary to do 
the seeding by broadcasting, they are 
now anxious to receive a good pro- 
longed rain to assist the sprouting 
of the grain because the upper two 
to four inches of soil are thoroughly 
dried out. 

Indiana and Kentucky — Winter 
wheat continues in fair to good con- 
dition. The best in Indiana is 12 to 
18 in. tall, but there still are some 
reports of poor color, due to too 
much moisture. Kentucky wheat is 
14 to 24 in. tall, with condition fair- 
ly good to occasionally excellent. 

Montana—Farmers are nearly fin- 
ished with planting of spring wheat 
and other small grains. Some wind 
damage occurred, notably in the 
north central and southwestern por- 
tions. Early fields are making satis- 
factory growth. Late sown winter 
wheat was punished by heavy winds 
in Cascade county, but this crop is 
progressing well in Yellowstone coun- 
ty, where it ranges from 4 to 6 in. 
in height and well stooled. 
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Allied Mills, Inc., 
Buys Feed Plant 
In Wisconsin 


All of the properties formerly 
owned by the Northwestern Distrib- 
uting Co., Colby, Wis., have been 
purchased by Allied Mills, Inc., 
whose headquarters offices are in 
Chicago. The deal was negotiated 
between Allied Mills and the trustee 
and creditors’ committee for the Wis- 
consin concern, which was adjudged 
bankrupt several weeks ago. 

Allied Mills will take possession 
of the properties as soon as the sale 
is approved by the court and proper 
title can be surrendered, which is 
exected to take two or three weeks. 

The principal plant of the North- 
western Distributing Co. at Colby 
consists of a comparatively new feed 
mill with a capacity of about 500 
tons daily, with elevator, warehous- 
ing and retailing facilities. Smaller 
plants, mostly distributing houses, 
but with some feed grinding and mix- 
ing equipment and elevator capacity 
are located at Boyd, Stanley, Alma 
Center, Taylor,, Abbotsford and Rip- 
linger, all in Wisconsin. 

















Fred W. Lake 


NEW DIRECTOR — Fred W. Lake, 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, was named a 
director of the Colorado & Southern 
railroad at a recent directors’ meet- 
ing of the road in Denver. Mr. Lake 
has headed the Denver milling firm 
since August, 1944, and was execu- 
tive vice president before that time. 
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John L. Locke 


HEADS EXPORT ASSOCIATION— 
As previously reported in this jour- 
nal, John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., was elected 
president of the Flour Millers Export 
Association at that organization’s re- 
cent annual meeting in Chicago, suc- 
ceeding G. S. Kennedy of General 
Mills, Inc. 








Philip W. Pillsbury 


ELECTED DIRECTOR — Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was named a direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Road at the 
railroad’s annual meeting in Chicago 
recently. 

AFMA SECRETARY—The board of 
directors of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association elected 
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W. E. Glennon 


W. E. Glennon as association «<cre- 
tary, it was announced at the AMA 
convention in Chicago May 1. Mr. 
Glennon, for the past two years as- 
sistant to the president of the asso- 
ciation, will suceeed Ralph M. ‘‘eld, 
who is retiring June 1. Before join- 
ing the AFMA staff Mr. Glennon was 
general manager of the Bement (IIL) 
Grain Co. 











OSTLY PERSONAL 





Cecil Mallow, Paul Allison Co., Ft. 
Worth, Texas, was a two-day visitor 
among the grain trade at Kansas City 
last week. He arrived in Kansas City 
after attending the Panhandle Grain 
and Feed Dealers Association con- 
vention May 12 in Amarillo, Texas. 


O. D. Fisher, president of the Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, fol- 
lowing the Chicago Millers National 
Federation convention returned home 
by way of Kansas City, where he met 
with associates in the ownership of 
lumber interests in Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. 

¢ 


Earl E. Dusenbery, manager of the 
Central Flour & Feed Co. Des 
Moines, is attending the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors in New York 
this week. 

ae 


Frank Jordan of Des Moines, a 
veteran in the Iowa flour business, is 
in Mercy Hospital there for a major 
operation. He has not been feeling 
well for several months. He attend- 
ed the luncheon at the Iowa bakers’ 
convention there May 13, before go- 
ing to the hospital that day. His son, 
A. J. Jordan, is manager of the Des 
Moines branch office of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

& 


Cc. Everett Casto, president of 
Ward Baking Co., New York, has re- 
turned from a vacation in Bermuda. 
He traveled by plane and reported 
the entire vacation most enjoyable. 
Lee T. Melly, vice president and 


treasurer of the company, sailed from 
England May 16 on the America, 
after a business trip following which 


he was able to spend a short time 
in the mountain regions of France 
and Switzerland. 

# 


Edward G. Murray, vice president 
of the St. Regis Paper Co., New York 
City, is reported out of danger, al- 
though still in the Henrotin Hos- 
pital in Chicago, suffering from seri- 
ous burns sustained in a fire which 
was confined to his room in the Am- 
bassador West Hotel. 


Adelaide M. Enright, president of 
Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
has been elected a member of the St. 
Paul Charter Commission, the first 
woman to serve on the commission 
since 1912. 

* 


Otto R. Mortensen, Minneapolis, 
will retire as traffic manager for 
Cargill, Inc. May 31, and will be 
honor guest at a testimonial party 
tendered him by his friends in the 
Minneapolis Traffic Club on May 26. 


Three executives of the Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, Kansas, 
visited Kansas City last week. They 
were ©. N. Hiebert, president and 
general manager; H. M. Regier, sec- 
retary and sales manager, and M. J. 
Buhler, treasurer and southern sales 
office manager, of Memphis. 


David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, has returned after 
a Chicago trip. 

e 

R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan; 
Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co.; George A. Shields, 
New Century Co.; Frank T. Herbert, 


Johnson & Herbert Co., and S. O. 
Werner, The Northwestern Miller, 
left for New York May 17 to attend 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. The 
first three were official Chicago dele- 
gates to the convention. 


John H. Bailey, manager of flour 
mill operations, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, and Mrs. Bailey have 
gone to Bermuda on a two weeks’ 
outing. 

* 


E. J. Quinn, vice president and 
director of sales, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., left May 19 to visit 
the company’s mill at Buffalo. 


Douglas G. Anderson, division vice 
president of grocery products sales, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, suf- 
fered a heart attack while visiting 
in Detroit last week, and is confined 
to a hospital there. His condition 
is reported “encouraging.” 

* 


Charles Ortman, veteran Omaha 
baker, who has been invalided for 
the past few years with a heart ail- 
ment, is feeling well although con- 
fined to his home. He is always 
pleased to have visitors. 


Charles Birk, who has been Omaha 
agent for Standard Brands, Inc., for 
many years, has been made a special 
representative for the company, but 
will continue to make his headquar- 
ters in Omaha. 

* 


A. J. Palermo of John E. Koerner 
& Co., New Orleans, and secretary 
of the New Orleans Flour Associa- 





tion, accompanied by Mrs. Palermo, 
spent the week prior to the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors in New York ona 
vacation. Mr. Palermo was a dele- 
gate from the New Orleans associa- 
tion to the national convention. 


George W. Haynes, first vice presi- 
dent and manager of the cerea! de- 
partment, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., spent several days with 
the personnel of the New York office, 
J. N. Claybrook and Saul Wooster. 


Austin Morton, vice presiden! and 
general sales manager, Kansas ‘lour 
Mills Company, Kansas City, called 
at the Chicago office of The North- 
western Miller last week, and left 
on an eastern trip. 


O. L. Spencer, manager o! the 
Cleveland branch of Montana “lour 
Mills Co., called on connections In 
Boston recently. 


* 
James Holpzman, general sales 
manager of the Chickasha ((kla.) 


Milling Co., has returned from  ittle 
Rock, Ark., where he attende the 
annual meeting of the Ark.nsas 
Wholesale Grocers Association 
ae 
King P. Aitken, vice presiden! and 
manager of the Alva (Okla.) roller 
Mills, was recently re-elected pres! 
dent of the Oklahoma Grain Dc<alers 
Association. 
® 
Donald E. Raabe, son of Walter 
Raabe, who for many years was a 
sociated with the Richter Yeast Co. 
calling on bakers in Milwaukee tert 
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tory, has returned from service and 
has joined the National Yeast Corp. 
in Milwaukee. According to Arnold 
Boettcher, manager, Mr. Raabe will 
cover the baking industry on the 
north and west sides of the city. 


Donald Fiedler has joined the sales 
staff of the Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee 
bakery supply house, as Milwaukee 
representative. Before taking over 
his duties, Mr. Fiedler attended the 
baking classes at the local vocational 
school for some basic training. 


Miss Phyllis M. Callahan, general 
sales manager for the George Urban 
Milling Co. in Buffalo, recently cov- 
ered the company’s Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory. 

2 

George M. Hopfenbeck, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce. Robert S. MclIlvaine, 
Rainbo Bread Co., Denver, has been 
re-elected president of the chamber 
for his second term. 


Charlie Roland, Roland Flour Co., 
president of the St. Louis Flour Club, 
accompanied by J. L. Ryan, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and Julius Zim- 
merman, Cahokia Flour Co., and his 
wife are attending the convention of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors in New York City. 


L. C. Chase, vice president and 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, recently spent a 
few days in Kansas City. P. D. Hays, 
central states sales director for the 
same firm, recently called on the 
trade in Chicago. 


William J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., president of 
the Southern Bakers Association, and 
Faber A. Bollinger, Atlanta, new 
full-time executive secretary of the 
organization, spent the week-end of 
May 17 at the General Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga., making ar- 
rangements for the annual conven- 
tion of the SBA to be held there 
Aug. 10-13. 

& 


Howard C. Martin of Theo. W. 
Martin & Son, Atlanta; -Theodore 
Stivers, flour, feed and grain broker, 
Atlanta, and H. W. Ford, Dan Jo- 
seph Co., Columbus, Ga., are new 
associate members of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., according to 
announcement by Allen R. Cornelius, 
secretary, with headquarters’ in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

& 


Charles Ritz, president of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Hamilton, Ontario, this week 
attending the funeral of his sister. 


* 

K. Reichard, National Milling 
Branch of National Biscuit Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, formerly secretary to 
Harold Anderson when he was presi- 
dent of the old National Milling Co., 
has gone to the Pacific coast on a 
Vacation. 

® 


Eldon H. Addy, assistant sales man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has returned from a trade 
trip to Missouri. 


David S. Jackman, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
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Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Washington, D. C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. A. BULLIS TO MAKE 
EUROPEAN TRIP BY AIR 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., is 
one of a group of Minneapolis busi- 
ness men who will fly to Sweden in 
June to present a formal invitation 
to the Olympic Committee to hold 
the Olympic games in Minneapolis in 
1952. After completing this mission 
he will make an extended tour of 
Europe and the British Isles by air. 
His purpose is to obtain some first- 
hand knowledge of food conditions 
and Europe’s general economic situa- 
tion. 

In England and elsewhere Mr. Bul- 
lis will call upon leaders of the bread- 
stuffs industries, among them J. Ar- 
thur Rank of Ranks, Ltd., whom he 
met in this country when Mr. Rank 
was setting up his great postwar ex- 
pansion program in the moving pic- 
ture industry. 

Mr. Bullis will leave Minneapolis 
June 12, returning July 18. His itin- 
erary includes Stockholm, Copenhag- 
en, Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, Zu- 
rich, London and Glasgow. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GEORGE E. CASE DIES 
FOLLOWING HEART ATTACK 


BALTIMORE—George E. Case, 
head of the Case Co. here and widely 
known throughout the eastern flour 
trade, died suddenly from a heart 
attack on May 13. Mr. Case had 
been in the flour business in Balti- 














ae 





George E. Case 


more for approximately 12 years, 
during which time he had established 
many friendships throughout the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Case was about 44 years of 
age, and is survived by his widow, 
two sons and a grandson. Funeral 
services were held in Baltimore on 
May 16. 
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MILL SANITATION SCHOOL 
AT FT. WORTH JUNE 20-21 


CHICAGO—A mill sanitation 
school will be conducted at Ft. Worth, 
Texas, June 20 and 21 under the 
sponsorship of the technical service 
department of the Millers National 
Federation. 

The program being prepared for 


the school will be similar to those 
presented at other sanitation schools 
that have been conducted by the fed- 
eration. All speakers but one or two 
will be mill people who have special 
qualifications for discussing the sub- 
jects to which they have been as- 
signed. 

“We think most millers have been 
sufficiently impressed with the desir- 
ability and necessity of keeping their 
plants clean, and therefore the pro- 
grams of these sanitation schools are 
directed at how to do the job,” a 
spokesman for the federation said. 

The Ft. Worth school will be held 
at the Worth Hotel and room reser- 
vations may be made direct with the 
hotel. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. B. SPARBOE ADDRESSES 
NORTHWEST TRADE GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS — A. B. Spar- 
boe, president of the Overseas Divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was the 
principal speaker at a Minneapolis 
luncheon meeting of the Northwest 
Foreign Trade Club May 19, at the 
Curtis Hotel. 

The meeting, a. part of World 
Trade Week, was sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Mr. Sparboe’s address was on the 
subject of ‘Imports — the Sine Qua 
Non of Exports.” 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS ASSOCIATES, INC., 
ESTABLISHED IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — Ernest H. Goldsmith 
and Lawrence R. Amundson have 
formed the Bakers Associates, Inc., 
with offices in the Civic Opera Build- 
ing, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
They will serve as bakery consul- 
tants, especially in management and 
operations fields. 

Mr. Goldsmith was with Omar, 
Inc., for about 20 years, serving as 
vice president and general manager of 
bakery operations. Mr. Amundson 
also was with Omar, Inc., serving as 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising in the bakery division. 











Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


the end of the crop year. Mills re- 
port some buying by Latin America 
and Newfoundland. - Considerable 
quantities of flour now are pouring 
into Vancouver from prairie mills 
for trans-shipment to China and In- 
dia under the new purchasing con- 
tracts arranged by the foreign gov- 
ernments with Canadian mills The 
Philippines remain shut off by refusal 
of the wheat board to issue permits. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 73,710 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,789,230 sacks, compared. with 
3,715,520 sacks in the preceding week 
and 2,908,936 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,741,125 and 
three years ago 3,110,698. Flour pro- 
duction increased 7,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week, 19,000 in 
the Southwest, 24,000 in Buffalo and 
47,000 in the Central and Southeast 
while production decreased 23,000 
sacks in the North Pacific Coast. 
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JAMES W. RINGWALD JOINS 
KANSAS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY—Harry L. Robin- 
son, president of the Kansas Elevator 
Co., Inc., has announced the appoint- 
ment of James W. Ringwald as vice 
president of the company, effective 
May 15. P. L. Edwards has been 
named _ secretary-treasurer of the 
firm. 

Mr. Ringwald formerly was with 
the Bates Grain Co., Kansas City, 
which he joined in March, 1946, fol- 





James W. Ringwald 


lowing his discharge from Naval 
service as a lieutenant commander 
during the war. From 1930 until the 
outbreak of the war Mr. Ringwald 
was with Cargill, Inc. For four years 
prior to his enlistment he was man- 
ager of the Cargill Kansas City office. 

The Kansas Elevator Co., Inc., is 
successor to the company of the same 
name, which recently disposed of its 
terminal elevator properties at To- 
peka. 

The company is continuing without 
interruption its active grain merchan- 
dising, commission, futures and stor- 
age business, Mr. Robinson said, and 
will deal in all grains and in feed in- 
gredients. Offices of the firm are 
at 928 Board of Trade Building. 

Mr. Robinson has been active in 
the grain business of the Southwest 
since 1918, for some years at Salina, 
Kansas, and for the past 15 years at 
Kansas City. He has achieved a 
wide reputation for his studies and 
forecasts of the Kansas wheat crop. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


T. M. MANCHESTER, 52, IS 
DEAD AFTER OPERATION 


ST. LOUIS—T. M. Manchester, 52, 
president of the Union Biscuit Co., 
St. Louis, died in Barnes Hospital 
early May 14, after an exploratory 
operation. While Mr. Manchester had 
been bothered with headaches from 
some unexplained‘ cause for some 
months, he had been incapacitated 
for only a short time before his 
death. 

He was prominent for many years 
in the biscuit and cracker industry. 
Mr. Manchester’s father was founder 
of the Manchester Biscuit Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and Fargo, N. D. 

These plants, as well as the Union 
Biscuit Co., are units of the United 
Biscuit Co. of America. 

Surviving Mr. Manchester are his 
widow, a daughter and two sons. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TRANSPORTATION IS CRUX OF 
RECORD WHEAT CROP PROBLEM 


Present Car Supply Is Inadequate and Further Controls 
Are Needed, Kansas Senator Says—Bills to Ex- 
tend ODT Authority Introduced 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Although for- 
eign demands for our grains during 
1947-48 will be huge and the con- 
troversy over export control exten- 
sion beyond June 30, 1947, still un- 
solved, the crux of the problem of for- 
eign supply lies in the allocation of 
domestic transportation facilities. 
Unless some congressional action is 
taken shortly the legal authority 
for the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion ends June 30, 1947. 

Two companion bills have been in- 
troduced in Congress by Senator 
Clyde Reed of Kansas and Repre- 
sentative Charles A. Wolverton of 
New Jersey. They are, respective- 
ly, S-1297 and HR-3152, and have 
both been referred to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission com- 
mittees of the two chambers. No 
hearings have been scheduled. 


Further Controls Favored 


Senator Clyde Reed told The 
Northwestern Miller that he believes 
that further controls over internal 
transportation facilities are neces- 
sary if the wheat crop this year is 
to be moved without substantial loss 
to the wheat farmers in the South- 
west. The senator indicates that 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT chief, 
gets better results than can be ac- 
complished through ICC. 

In a statement concerning the 
boxcar situation made last week Sen- 
ator Reed cited the increased rate 
of car loadings for the first 17 weeks 
of this year, larger than during the 
same period during 1943-44-45, but 
he contended that the car shortage 
will be more pronounced this year 
than last. Peak traffic conditions 
lie in the months ahead, the senator 
announced. 


Situation Analyzed 


In an analysis of the traffic con- 
ditions, particularly in regard to 
wheat, and the prospect for new 
railroad. equipment, the senator said: 

“The principal factor in increasing 
freight car demands from July to 
October over any other period in the 
year is the movement of the grain 
crop. The wheat crop demands more 
transportation than any other item of 
agricultural production. The wheat 
crop estimate for this year is for the 
largest ever raised. The forecast 
for the winter wheat territory is for 
a record billion and twenty-five mil- 
lidn bushels. Up to this year the 
whole United States has produced 
over a billion bushels of all kinds 
of wheat in only four years. Normal- 
ly there is about 250 million bushels 
of spring wheat produced, which is 
added in to make the total produc- 
tion in the country. 


Quick Action Necessary 

“This year the spring wheat crop 
is late in being planted and no re- 
liable estimate can be made of the 
probable production.” 

The total crop in the five major 
southwestern wheat states alone will 
be 620,108,000 -bu., Senator Reed 
pointed out, and he estimated that 





more than 360,000 high grade cars 
will be necessary to move all of this 
wheat out of the five states. 

“There is no transportation prob- 
lem that swells to such proportions 
so quickly,” he said. 


Car Needs Cited 


“Kansas is not only the largest 
wheat producing state, but is also 
the largest flour milling state. For 
every two cars of wheat that move 
into a flour mill three cars must be 
provided to move out the flour and 
feed products. The total movement 
from these states for wheat and flour 
will require not less than 450,000 
boxcar loadings. I do not mean to 
say that all of this movement comes 
at one time. It is the total amount 
of transportation measured in car 
loadings required in a crop season. 
I repeat, however, that the move- 
ment of the wheat crop from these 
states provides the railroads with 
the most baffling transportation 
problem encountered anywhere.” 


Freight Car Supply 


The senator cited total freight car 
supply at 1,750,000, of which 700,000 
are boxcars and only 40@50% of 
these is suitable for movement of 
bulk grain. About 42,000 new cars 
were built in 1946, but a total of 
65,000 were retired because of obso- 
lescence. Railroads have announced 
their intention of retiring 5% of 
their present stock each year, which 
would be an average of 85,000 cars 
a year, Senator Reed said. 

Steel has been the bottleneck in 
freight car building, he continued, 
but steel companies have joined in an 
agreement to provide sufficient for 
the manufacture of 10,000 new cars 
monthly. This goal, he said, might 
be reached by July or August. About 
half of these will -be boxcars. 

“In my judgment, it will require 
a construction program at this rate 
to be carried on for 24 months be- 
fore the country is relieved of a 
definite freight car, and especially 
a boxcar shortage,” he said. 


USDA Buying 


(Continued from page 9) 








program remains the government pre- 
rogative. This has been cited as a 
repudiation of USDA statements and 
provides grounds for insistent de- 
mands that official allocation con- 
trols be ended on June 30, 1947. 


Millers, Bakers Favor Controls 


Support for maintenance of alloca- 
tion. controls over grains lies in the 
milling, baking and feed industries, 
where the end product manufacturers 
fear that the probable effective de- 
mand of foreign nations could drain 
out even bumper grain crops or drive 
prices to such high levels that the 
processing industries would be priced 
out of domestic markets. 

In connection with the July alloca- 
tion announcement, the inability of 
the Office of International Trade, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, to 
issue licenses prior to the extension 
of allocation controls by legislation 


has provided another irritation for 
mills without historical experience in 
the former general license areas. 
Mills are reluctant to. book business 
without license, fearing that they 
might not obtain a license for the 
full amount of flour sold. USDA offi- 
cials admit the ambiguity of the situ- 
ation and suggest that the OIT might 
grant tentative licenses for July, an- 
ticipating the extension of export 
controls. 


License Jam Possible 


Unless some measures are taken 
to issue-tentative licenses it appears 
that purchases from mills without 
historical experience will be delayed 
until Congress acts on the export 
control legislation and a last minute 
jam at the OIT might force that 
agency to request a return of gen- 
eral license procedure to the former 
general license countries to expedite 
the July movement. ; 

Only one uncertainty regarding 
procurement remains in the July pro- 
gram and it concerns Greece, which 
has been granted both wheat and 
wheat flour allotments. With Con- 
gress willing to appropriate funds 
for relief purposes, it now appears 
that the Greek procurement will fall 
into the PMA classification. Al- 
though the foreign relief bill has not 
been finally approved, the congres- 
sional conference committee seems 
prepared. to provide for complete 
U.S. control over food supplies pur- 
chased from these funds. 

Official text of the USDA tenta- 
tive grain export program for July 
follows: 

July export quotas of 1,407,000 long 
tons of wheat, flour (in wheat. equiv- 
alent), corn, barley and oats were an- 
nounced May 15 by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This is a 
total of approximately 54,500,000 
bus. Allocations for June (includ- 
ing emergency quotas) totaled 1,179,- 
000 long tons or about 46,000,000 
bus. 


May 20, 1947 


The Department of Agriculture 
will supply (1) all grain and grain 
products for the U.S.-U.K. occupied 
zones in Germany and Italy, the U. §, 
occupied zone in the Pacific, and for 
Autria; and (2) all wheat excepting 
quantities going to Mexico. 

All other quantities shown on the 
accompanying table will be procured 
through commercial trade channels, 
TENTATIVE UNITED STATES GRAIN 

EXPORT PROGRAM—JULY, 1947 
(1,000 Long Tons—Grain Equivalent) 


Claimant Wht. Flour Corn Other Tot, 
eee 17 12 17 es 46 
Belgium ..... 8.5 12 8.5 es 29 
NE. acd eee 25 4 oe 25 
Rb Seine os 2c 12 os “s 12 
BRE soasses se 24 y | ee 25 
Czech’slovakia .. 6 os we 6 
DORWIMTR 2... 2. 6 oe ee 6 
| cae 8.5 8.5 
PeOnG ..%00% 17 12 8.5 oe 37.5 
BCONCO 2.600. Bee 24 ae ar 49.5 
GEOGCE 22. 2:<: 8.5 12 é6 fa 20.5 
FRE 0 50's ses 17 ee 17 in 34 
jin: ee 8.5 12 sm 20.5 
re ee 712 12 
MG@ZICQ, «..... 20 8 28 
Netherlands . 25.5 24 17 66.5 
N. BE. Indies. .. 8 8 
Norway ..... 17 12 29 
Oce. Zones— 

U.S.-U.K. 

Germany ..204 144 85 $23 156 
Fr.-Germany 8.5 12 8.5 ; 29 
U.S.-U.K. 

| ees 8.5 7 és a 8.5 
U.S. Pacific. 25.5 36 68 $88 217.5 

yk a oe 8.5 $e as ee 8.5 
Philippines .. .. 14 oa ore 14 
ae 8.5 12 “a 20.5 
Portugal 8.5 6 ee 14.5 
jo a +8 a7 17 
Sweden ..... 17 12 8.5 37.5 
Switzerland . 17 12 8.5 37.5 
i at eee oe 25.5 oe 25.5 
U. K. Pacific. .. 10 fs Ne 10 
Venezuela ... .. 8 we a8 8 
ta ee eee 935 5 5% 40 

Totals -.470.5 522 303.5 111 407 

Cargoes 

Sree icvcr.s. ah 36 14 105 

Bus (Flour in wheat equivalent) 565,- 

000, wheat; 19,488,000, flour; 12,1 1,000, 


corn; 5,343,000, other; 54,536,000, tot 
*7 oats; 16 barley. 
tSemolina. 
tBarley. 


fIncludes the following: Barbad:s .2; 
Belgium Congo .5; Bolivia 4; British Hon- 
duras .3; British West Africa 1; Colombia 
3; Costa Rica 1.5; Dominican Repub! 1.5; 
Dutch West Indies .8; Ecuador 4; El “alva- 
dor 1; French Africa 4; French West indies 
2; Guatemala 2; Haiti 2; Honduris .5; 
Jamaica 1.2; Nicaragua 1; Panama 1.5 Por- 


tuguese Colonies 2; Saudi Arabia .8: Suri- 
nam .2. 
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Expert Committees to Guide 


FMEA in Export Flour Fields 


WASHINGTON—John L. Locke, 
newly elected president of the Flour 
Millers Export Association, last week 
announced that the association has 
charted a program designed to ef- 
fectively implement the activities of 
the export association. The program 
was approved at a meeting of present 
officers and directors, as well as the 
officers and directors of previous 
years, at Chicago recently. 

As a result of that discussion, 
three area committees have been ap- 
pointed—one covering Europe and 
Africa, one the Western Hemisphere, 
and the third, the islands of the Pa- 
cific and Asia. These committees 
will be made up of men with inti- 
mate knowledge of the markets 
within their respective areas, accord- 
ing to Mr. Locke. These committees 
will have jurisdiction over all prob- 
lems, of whatever nature, arising 
therein. They will work closely with 
over-all committees of the associa- 
tion. 

The over-all committees will be 
(1) the Governmental Regulations 
Committee, a committee that will 
be active during the year in present- 
ing to appropriate officials of gov- 
ernment: the industry position re- 
garding quotas, allocations, relaxing 
of controls, etc.; (2) the Reciprocal 
Trade Negotiations Committee to de- 


velop briefs which the associ:tion 
will prepare and have in reac ness 
to be submitted for each count: y in- 
volved in trade agreements. 

They will be active in opp sing 
any tariffs in any country disc: imi- 
nating against flour. They wil! pre- 
sent the industry position fav ring 
low tariffs for both wheat and ‘lour 
in importing countries. The $sso- 
ciation has also appointed able men 
to serve on the Package Diff ren- 
tials Committee, the Contract « om- 
mittee, and Terms and Disc: ints 
Committee. 

Personnel of the committees will 
be announced shortly. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OWNERS WILL CONSIDER 
BIDS FOR CASCADE M'' 


CASCADE, MONT. — The _ inal 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Mills, Inc., wi be 
held here May 26 at which time >ids 
for purchase of the property wi be 
considered. : 

At least two parties are under: 00d 
to be interested. The property ‘on 
sists of a mill of 1,200-bag cap: city 
in two units, one of which is sa‘i to 
be ready to operate, and an ele, itor 
of 100,000-bu capacity. 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


20, 1947 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
spring family ......--...+-+-++ $7.70@7.75 $7.15@7.20 $...@... $...@... -@7.85 
spring top patent ............ 6.45@6.75 ...@... -@... oe ae me os 
spring high gluten ............ ~--@... 6.55@6.60 «nithe.« “OE oe é @6.90 
Spring Short ....----.-eeeeeeees eo, RTT ++ -@6.45 re @6.50 a oe 
spring standard ............... 6.35@6.65 ...@6.35 5 ees @6.40 --@6.65 
Spring straight ............-.. oe LY, ont aes . @6.30 er 
Spring first clear .............. “eo 5.95@6.10 ...@... @6.10 .- @6.55 
Hard winter family ........... -@. a Bee 6.55 @6.65 @7.45 --@7.85 
Hard winter high Staten Fates 6 -@ TN. IC, OE @.. --@6.90 
Hard winter short ............ 6. 50@ 6. 72 72+ @... 6.20@6.30 @6.60 oo @D cee 
Hard winter standard .......... '@ -+-@... 6.15@6.20 @6.50 --@6.50 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6. 10@6. 37 -»--@... 5.65@5.70 @6.00 -+-@6.45 
Soft winter family ............ 7.60@7.85 ...@... -@ -@7.50 --@7.50 
Soft winter short patent ....... cooM ose ws re 6.50@ 6.70 1. 1097. 45 -@7.10 
Soft winter standard .......... 6.70@7.60 ...@... ere 
Soft winter straight ........... ---@... a, ae 6.15 @6.23 ‘Ss. 75 -»@6.95 
Soft winter first clear ........ -@6.55 ee eee ee ee -@6.25 --@6.40 
Rye fiour, white ............... 8.70@9.05 8.65@8.70 re wee - @8.90 - @9.00 
Rye flour, dark .......-+.--+++- 6.05@7.80 7.50@7.55 eo ee --@5.90 .-@6.10 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ -@5.90 ---@5.85 A ere - @6.20 -..-@6.16 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring family .......+--eeeeeee $...@7.80 $7.80@8.00 $...@... $...@7.78 
Spring high gluten ............ 6. 8597. 00 7.35@7.45 6.95@7.15 ...@7.20 7.70@7.90 
Spring Short .......e-e ee eeeeee 7.25@7.35 6.85@7.05 --@... 7.65@7.85 
Spring standard ...........-.+. 6. cios. 15 7.15@7.25 6.75@6.95 -@7.05 7.50@7.60 
Spring first clear ............-. 6.50@6.65 6.50@6.70 6.50@6.70 -@6.65 7.30@7.50 
Hard winter family ........... Poe. ere oe ae er gee --@7.41 7.45@8.50 
Hard winter high gluten ...... Th ee ee. SOR oe eee - @7.40 ces 
Hard winter short ............. -+-@... %%7.20@7.30 6.90@7.15 ee et 1. 07a Ts 50 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.60@6.90 7.10@7.20 6.80@7.05 -@7.11 6.97@7.30 
Hard winter first clear ........ er ee MO +00 -@6.71 6.65@7.10 
Soft winter family ............ i © 2ee ---@7.80 ...@8.70 7.55@8.65 
Soft winter short patent ...... et re rT ae 6.65 @6.95 --- @7.95 a eee: 
Soft winter straight ........... 6.75 @7.00 ey — -@7.20 a. c 
Soft winter standard ......... -+-@... 6.80@7.00 Po see ae See Pe Ra 
Soft inter first clear ......... re. ee ee Se i. see -@6.40 6.50@6.75 
Rye ‘our, white 9.30@9.50 9.25@9.40 60 te vee 9. 00@9. 20 9.25@9.50 
Rye ‘our, dark eae Pa aa aa oa’ < ae ak bie 
Durum, gran., bulk - @6.22 5 Boe oe kas i ee vig Wee 
Seattle S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... $...@7.75 “ ‘ Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
SNGtCTI: 5: oie 0,00 > 6.0.0 6 ~. - @7.36 ee x Spring second patent. -@4.40 ...@4.80 
Bakery grades ....... --@7.72 eee Spring first clear{ @3.30 a Pe 
TY cstetanssse nee - @6.56 aN 4:0; Spring exports§ ..... @12.28 ...@.. 

Ontario soft winterst @5.50 oe os 

Ontario exports§ @7.35 es 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb cottons. 


§280-lb eattene. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load | 
ee ot Minneapolis 
Spring bran ....... $....@64.00 sic. 00@ 63.50 
Hard winter bran . .@ ee08 : : 
Soft nter bran . eae A: See 
Stand:rd midds.* .. - @67.00 67.50 @69.00 
Flour midds.t ..... wee 70.00 @71.00 
ed | ee Se er ae 73.00@74.00 
‘Buffalo Philadelphia 
Spting bran ....... $67.00@70.00 $71.00@72.00 
Hard winter bran .. eco ® secs wer, eer 
Soft winter bran oO coes woe eee 
Standard midds.* .. 72.00@75.00 75.00 @ 76.00 
Flour imidds.¢ ..... 75.00@77.00 Ter) Iker 
mn JOR kawiy.o-e0.5 60 76.00 @79.00 79.00 @80.00 
ler bran 
TOPOMCO. weccccesess $....@30.25 
GWRMIOD: cc vices ces -@29.25 
*Bhrown shorts. tGray suerte. 


**No quotations available. 


Kansas City 
ee re 
5.50@66. 50 
 eree 


-@ 

67. 50@ 68. 50 
er ere 
Boston 
$....@69.00 


a eee 
@74.00 


Shorts 
-- @31,25 
- @30.25 


{Fort William basis. 


ts, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


**St. Louis Ft. Worth 
eee, ere ae. are 
* fore re, See 
Sy ern 70.00@72.00 
«eae oat — 
errr ey 74.00@75.00 
oo OP cower = le 
Cleveland Mite 


$...-@72.00 §....@ 
+e @ 


-@. 66. “ae 00 
7 75. 00 
71. v0@7s. 00 
Oo 7600 of es ae 
Middlings 
$....@34.25 
Ss eee 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


May 1: 
May 13 
May 11 
May, 15 
May 16 
May 17 


May 1 
May | 
May ] 
May 1 

1 


May 17 

















WHEAT 

r Mi poli rt Chicago -——Kansas City. 
May July Sept. Dec May July Sept. Dec May July’ Sept. 
255% 234% 220% 211% 266% £225 218 215% 258% 216% 211% 
259% 236% 220% 211% 268 225 218 215% 263% 217% 211% 
269% 239% 2235 i215 277% 229 221% 218% 273% 221% #=.215% 
262% 238% 221% 213 276% 227 219% 217% 265 219% 213 
253% 236% 219% 211 270 226 220 217 265 219 213 
258% 239% 222% 213 270 229% 222 218% 260% 221% 214% 
7--BARLEY— -——CORN—, -—RYE—, — OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
136% eves 0 161% 354% 342% 92% 82% 86% 76% 
136% 169% 159% 350 338 92% 82% 88% 77% 
136% 172 163% 358 348 94% 83% 89% 78% 
136% 173% 162% 358% 344% 93% 83 90% 78% 
136% 174% 162% 355 334% 94% 83% 90% 78% 
136% 177 166% 355 5% 333 96% 85 92% 80% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 








cago board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on May 10, and corresponding date of 
& year ago: 
-—Wheat—7. —--—-Corn———~ -——-Oats-—, -—Rye-——. — Rarley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

EN OFW a yinty ioc 50s 52 693 3,819 438 650 103 17 2 ae 
| TERR eee ire 202 143 4 ae Ss ~ ae + 
I re eee 1,143 574 2,289 562 734 2,081 302 256 308 

AORN cystic clas o's's 1,333 234° 1,763 ‘2 905 465 me we 166 7. 
ER Sen 364 251 2,896 9,731 529 1,150 166 377 524 388 
Rs eee 7,834 4,766 1,369 + 944 1,331 5 ne 983 523 
Wert Worth ......... 1,735 756 132 * 56 113 230 ot ia 6 56 
MROSONR So hci ees ss 662 893 1,776 < 2 45 a ae A 
Hutchinson .......... 400 1,707 ea tf 4 i a ai es : 
Indianapolis ......... 767 437 1,166° 1,483 106 122 96 ; sy 2 
Kansas City ......... 2,669 1,403 1,500 1,089 130 93 38 71 86 286 
Milwaukee .......... Ke es 165 681 8 60 ‘a o>. Shee 2048 
Minneapolis -......... 1,856 988 132 415 168 2,755 427 116 3,175 2,300 
New Orleans ........ 349 183 1,715 22 1 170 ne we Ly ‘ 
ee. VOM so «be 28 43 168 *10 3 53 1 a es 
ER ene 663 902 1,347 3,385 40 452 24 16 123 139 
RRS eae Gs sve 567 486 ie Ay te 40 
Philadelphia ......... 12 633 1,388 65 69 82 4 ‘ * 
mee. City ...:.5.... 5 56 81 686 3 109 ~s 5 2 
St. Joseph ......... 497 629 781 322 268 439 ma i9 28 
MeeLouw ..,.......- 741 189 2,037 1,388 169 536 - 1 5 7 
Bete, fee 33 211 ee 3 ed 1 7 ’ 1 5 
Be Saas ve 233 201 201 ‘ et 
RES ieee 75 ue Lf ay 

pean es 
ES St ee 21,213 15,988 25,435 20,681 4,564 11,025 1,231 603 8,529 6,487 


R. A. BEAN, FORMER 
MILL OFFICER, DIES 


—<>— 
Retired Financial and Milling Execu- 
tive Succumbs to Heart At- 
tack at Louisville 


LOUISVILLE — Richard A. Bean, 
68, former mill executive and bank 
president who came out of retirement 
during the war to become a govern- 
ment official, died May 15 at the home 
of friends here, after suffering a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Bean had been living in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., and Chicago. He 
came to Louisville to visit friends 
several days before his death. 

A native of Mt. Sterling, Ky., Mr. 





Richard A. Bean 


Bean graduated from Louisville Male 
High School in 1899 and later joined 
the Ballard & Ballard Milling Co., 
Inc. He became vice president of 
the company 20 years later. 


Joins Louisville Bank 


In 1919 he left Ballard & Ballard 
to become vice president of the Louis- 
ville National Bank. In 1929 he was 
president of the Louisville National 
Bank & Trust Co., and when that 
firm merged with the Louisville 
Trust Co. he headed the consolida- 
tion. 

From the trust company he went 
to Johnson City, Tenn., to head the 
Red Band Milling Co., Inc. He was 
elected head of the Red Band com- 
pany in 1931, and when the firm was 
taken over by Washburn Crosby in 
1933 he was named president of the 
new General Mills unit. 

He resigned this position in 1935 
to join the Mountain City Milling 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., remaining 
as vice president and general man- 
ager until he retired from active par- 
ticipation in the company in 1939. 


Becomes OPA Official 

Early in 1941, believing that the 
United States was destined to be in 
the war, Mr. Bean offered his serv- 
ices to the government. He later 
was appointed senior business analyst 
with the wheat flour division of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

In March, 1942, Mr. Bean was 
“loaned” to the regional office of the 
OPA in New York, taking over the job 
of business specialist in charge of food 
price matters for the New York and 
New Jersey’ areas. The flour price 
section of OPA in Washington con- 
tinued under Mr. Bean’s supervision. 

Mr. Bean was a member of the 
Pendennis Club, the Louisville Coun- 
try Club, Kiwanis and the Elks. 

Surviving are his . widow; 
sons, Robert Bean, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Richard Bean, Jr., Lexington, 
Ky.,.and Bourne Bean, a student at 


three 
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Harvard Law School; a daughter, 
Mrs. Lindsay’ Helmholz, St. Louis, 
and a sister, Mary Bean, Center 
Point, Texas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., TO 
MODERNIZE BUFFALO PLANT 


BUFFALO—A modernization and 
rehabilitation program for the Buf- 
falo plant of Allied Mills, Inc., one 
of the largest feed mills in Buffalo, 
was announced this week by Man- 
ager Elmer J. Koehnlein. It is the 
most extensive plant revamping pro- 
gram undertaken here by the com- 
pany since the mill was erected in 
1928. 

The present mill will be converted 
into a bulk processing feed manufac- 











turing. plant, with 40 steel tanks built 
on top of the mills from which in- 
gredients will pour into tumblers be- 


low. 

The mill’s grain storage capacity 
will be doubled. A new warehouse, 
power house and additional rail load- 
ing facilities will be erected and new 
coal handling equipment will be in- 
stalled. It will take a year to com- 
plete the entire project. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SBA. CANCELS MEETING 
ON BAKERY MANAGEMENT 


ATLANTA—The meeting on bak- 
ery management and public rela- 
tions, point three of the new four- 
point program of the Southern Bak- 
ers Association, which was previous- 
ly scheduled for June 4 at the Hotel 
Biltmore here, has been canceled, 
according to an announcement by 
William J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., SBA president. 
Mr. Colby explained that it would 
take some time to get the new pro- 
gram under way and that since there 
were several association conventions 
scheduled near the proposed date, it 
was decided to cancel the meeting. 

New date set for the conference on 
bakery management and public rela- 
tions will be during the convention of 
the Southern Bakers Association to 
be held at the General Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga., Aug. 10-13. 

F. B. Evers of the American Bread 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., has been 
named coordinator for the new four- 
point program of the association, 
Mr. Colby said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending May 10, 1947, and May 11, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bus (000’s omitted): 





Canadian 
7American—, ---in bond—, 

May May May May 

10, 11, 10, nae 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
WROMt i. .:6.. 23,285 18,7561 110 433 
Sere 27,138 23,105 bes 044 
er 5,957 11,982 283 5 
Je ae 1,383 670 176 ane 
Bariey ...... 10,461 7,557 ee6 314 
Flaxseed 1,790 2,212 oee 
Soybeans 7,042 8,005 92's tes 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 
May 10 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 609,000 (27,000) bus, soybeans 

39,000 (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board” of Trade, May 10, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... os 273 
SS eerie 18 10 35 
CRIGRBO . . ve svess + . 141 
ROW BOER ci ccve 17 ove 

BOCGs . ia s6s500 35 283 176 
May 3,.- 1947 33 283 176 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Domestic flour sales volume 
has dipped to a new low for the current 
crop year, but export demand continues 
sufficient to provide southwestern mills with 
a fair volume of new sales. Bookings last 
week averaged 41% of capacity, the same 
percentage as in the preceding week. A 
year ago only 3% of capacity was sold, 
during the extreme wheat shortage period. 

Bakers showed interest only in an oc- 
easional car for fill-in needs, and total 
domestic flour sales last week did not 
average over 8 or 9% of capacity. New 
crop business was light, rapid market 
fluctuations and the many elements of 
uncertainty on the course of cash wheat 
prices in shifting to a new crop basis dis- 
couraging both buyers and sellers at this 
time. Buyers are looking for more sub- 
stantial discounts than millers are willing 
to give for forward bookings. 

Family trade is stagnant, and reports 
from jobbers indicate a slow-down in 
movement which is attributed partly to 
desire to carry over no year-end inventories 
and partly to consumer resistance to high 
flour prices. Some evidence has appeared 
of replacement of wheat flour consumption 
with corn meal, but the extent of the trend 
is difficult to measure. 

Export business in the past week was 
rather scattered and was composed mostly 
of covering by brokers on sales made pre- 
viously to foreign governments. A number 
of lots of this kind were worked in the 
Southwest during the week in the range 
of $5.85@5.95, sacked, net mill, for early 
June shipment. Some interest on June 
Greek and Portuguese allocations appeared 
during the week, but apparently buyers 
and sellers could not get together on 
prices. Announcement of July allocations 
in midweek did not result in any immedi- 
ate business, although around 22,000 sacks 
were reported booked to Belgium late in 
the week. A larger business was ex- 
pected to develop this week. 

Clears remain very scarce and strong 
and occasional sales were reported at 
prices within a few cents of those for 
80% flour, apparently destined for export. 

Production levels continued high last 
week, but there is likely to be some 
lowering of output for the remainder of 
the crop, mostly among country mills, some 
of which are having difficulty getting 
wheat supplies. Some time off for mill 
cleaning also is likely to cut operating 
time in the next few weeks. Kansas City 
rate of operations increased slightly last 
week, gaining five points to an average of 
90% of capacity. A year ago these mills 
ran at 57% of capacity. 

Prices closed the week 5@15¢ lower 
than a week earlier. Quotations May 17, 
carlots, sacked, Kansas City: hard winter 
wheat bakery short patent $6.20@6.30, 
standard patent $6.15@6.20, straight $6.10@ 
6.15; established brands of family flour 
$6.55@6.65, family patents $6.40@6.50; first 
clears $5.65@5.70, second clears $5.60, high 
ash clears $5.25@5.55; soft wheat short 
patent $6.50@6.70, straight $6.15@6.25, cake 
flour $7.15. 

Six mills report domestic business active, 
3 quiet, 6 slow, 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past 
week averaged 48%, compared with 75% the 
previous week and 5% a year ago. There 
were no export sales. Domestic bookings 
were divided 90% to the bakers and 10% 
to the family buyers. Operations averaged 
92%, compared with 80% a week earlier 
and 48% a year ago. Prices closed un- 
changed to 25c sack lower. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cot- 
tons May 17: carlots, family short patent 
$6.10@7.25, standard patent $5.95@7.05; car- 
lots, bakery, unenriched short patent $6.33 
@6.43, standard patent $6.23@6.33, straight 
grade $6.13@6.23. All grades 35¢ higher in 
truck lots. 

Denver: The flour market here is very 
unstable. Export demand is strengthen- 
ing, and surpluses are not being built up. 
Dealers in some quarters are anticipating 
even greater, export buying. Quotations 
May 17: bakers $7.05. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated an av- 
erage of six and one fourth days last 
week. Domestic sales increased to about 
110% of capacity, with bakers taking 
75%. One mill reported government sales 
at 200%. Shipping directions were heavy. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 17, 
100-1b cottons, carlots: family flour $7.10@ 
7.20, bakers short patent $6.45@6.65, first 
clears $5.75 @5.95. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales were held to 
a minimum last week as the trade settled 
back to continued hand-to-mouth buying, 
pending arrival of new wheat and an ex- 
pected improvement in _ price. Domestic 
sales were limited to small fill-ins. Offers 
continued fairly mumerous from’ export- 
ers, but neither these nor PMA offers 
were possible of consideration. New crop 
inquiry was fairly light. Full-time opera- 
tions continued, as they will for the next 
fortnight. Lower premium basis offset high- 
er futures and prices were about un- 
changed. 


Salina: The demand for flour remains 
slow, with prices about the same as the 
previous week. Shipping directions are ar- 
riving in satisfactory volume. 

Texas: There was moderate improvement 
in the domestic demand last week, and 
sales in that line amounted to 20% .or 
25% of capacity. Sales for export, June 
shipment, mainly to PMA but some to Cuba, 
totaled 30@40% of capacity. The rate of 
operation was slightly increased to about 
90% of capacity. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations May 17, 100’s: family flour, 
extra high patent $6.65@7.35, high patent 
$6.40@7.10; standard bakers, plain $6.55@ 
6.65; clears, plain $6.20@6.30, delivered 
TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: No, improvement is evident 
in domestic flour inquiry. Buyers are 
watching the development of the promised 
bumper winter wheat crop and, with pros- 
pects bright, they feel they have nothing 
to lose by putting off buying for the 
time being. The only sales reported are 
small lots to tide the trade over for the 
next few weeks. 

Unfilled business on mill books is un- 
usually light for this season of the year, 
but, even so, spring wheat millers are not 
keen about selling until they get on the 
July future basis. Offerings are con- 
fined to May-June shipment. 

Spring clears are exceedingly scarce, and 
mills are limiting offerings to mixed cars. 
Several mills are in the market to buy 
clears, being unable to make enough to 
take care of their trade. They have been 
unable to get all they need, however. 

The export market has been quiet. The 
only business reported last week were 
sales to the Irish Free State. July allo- 
cations have been announced, however, and 
cable inquiries for prices are beginning 
to come in from several European coun- 
tries. It is expected that considerable 
buying will be done later in the week. 

Northwestern flour sales this past week 
averaged about 39.4% of capacity, com- 
pared with 66.8% a week earlier, and 
8% a year ago. 

Quotations May 19: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.35, short patent $6.45, high gluten 
$6.55@6.60, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $7.15@7.20, first clear $5.95 
@6.10, second clear $5.20@5.30, whole wheat 
$6.15, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: The 
tightness in May wheat was reflected in 
another dull flour week as buyers held off. 
Bakers’ démands, though not heavy, con- 
tinue to make up the bulk of flour trade. 
Family sales continue at a low rate. Due 
to the high cost of necessary ingredients, 
housewives find it economical to purchase 
ready made products at local stores. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There has been no important 
change in the local flour market. Busi- 
ness continues light, and users are show- 
ing no inclination to buy more than press- 
ing needs. Current sales are scattered 
and in only one and two carlots. Bakers 
seem to have enough flour on hand or 
coming to carry thefM for a while, and 
with present levels in face of good crop 
prospects, feel a waiting policy is best. 
Some new crop southwestern flour is be- 
ing offered, but sales have been few. For 
the week spring wheat flour prices were 
down 10@15¢, hard winters 20@35¢ and 
soft winters unchanged to 10¢ lower. Fam- 
ily flour also is quiet, and only a small 
replacement business is reported. Quota- 
tions May 17: spring top patent $6.45@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.35@6.65, first clear 
$6.10@6.40, family flour $7.70@7.75; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@6.72, 95% patent 
$6.40@6.62, first clear $6.10@6.37; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.60@7.85, standard pat- 
ent $6.70@7.60, first clear $6.55. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new book- 
ings as small. Buyers continue to hold 
off, looking for lower prices when the new 
crop is available. Orders placed are for 
carlots for ‘quick shipment only. There 
is a little better inquiry for new crop 
flour, resulting in a few sales being made 
but of no special volume. Quite a little 
flour has been bought by the PMA. De- 
mand for clears continues, but not as heavy 
as recently with offerings rather light. 
Jobbers say there is very little change 
in the situation of the past few weeks. 
Buyers are taking their requirements from 
stocks on hand. The only buying is for 
carlots for immediate use, otherwise strict- 
ly on day-to-day needs. Hard wheat flour 
is 20¢ off, soft 5 to 10¢ off and springs 
15¢ off. 

Centrai states mills report flour book- 
ings light. Trade is holding off and 
are only buying when in actual need, con- 
sequently there is little activity. Prices 
are easier. 

Quotations May 17, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $6.50, 
short patent $6.60, family patent $7.45, 
high protein clears $6, low protein $5.90; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $7.10@7.45, 
all-purpose $6.80, family patent $7.50, 
straight $6.75, clears $6.25; spring wheat 
short patent $6.50, standard $6.40, straight 
$6.30, high protein clears $6.10, low pro- 
tein $6. 

Toledo: There is little flour buying here 
except for a few scattered purchases to 


prevent complete exhaustion of supplies. 
The price difference between cash wheat 
and old crop May futures is causing every- 
one to hold off in anticipation of a level- 
ing off in adjustment to the new crop. 


Cleveland: The flour market the past 
week has been very erratic. May wheat 
advanced approximately 12¢ bu. At one 
time during the week flour advanced 30¢ 
sack. This advance, coupled with the news 
item that we would ship enormous quan- 
tities of wheat and flour to Germany, 
caused some buying of flour by bakers 
who were not supplied to Sept. 1. There 
was a greater demand for flour from the 
large and small bakers than we have 
experienced for some time. Most of the 
bakers are now protected to Sept. 1. 

First clears are still extremely scarce 
for immediate shipment. 

Bakers in this territory have noticed 
some improvement in their business. Most 
of this improvement has been in bread and 
rolls. Jobbers have also noticed that in- 
ventories with the bakers have decreased. 
Consequently, the jobbing business has 
picked up and should be normal again 
by the end of the month. 

Bakers will be allowed to apply for 
their third quarter sugar on June 1 and 
the housewife will be alJowed to use stamp 
No. 12, which is for 10 lbs. of sugar from 
June 1 through Oct. 31. 

The demand for fats has not increased. 
Lard has been sold for as low as 21¢ Ib., 
and a great many bakers are using lard 
in place of cottonseed products on account 
of the difference in price, which is ap- 
proximately 14¢ Ib. 

Family flour business remains at low 
ebb for this time of the year. No doubt, 
it will remain this way until next Sep- 
tember. 

Quotations May 17: spring family $7.78, 
high gluten $7.20, standard patent $7.05, 
first clear $6.65; hard winter family $7.41, 
high gluten $7.40, standard patent $7.11, 
first clear $6.71; soft winter family $8.70, 
short patent $7.95, straight $7.20, first clear 


$6.40. 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Many domestic buyers are wait- 
ing to see what happens to prices when 
the new wheat crop moves to market be- 
fore they take on any new commitments. 
The supply is good. Demand for May 
wheat has been heavy to finish off con- 
tracts. Wheat has been strengthened on 
the basis of anticipated heavy export de- 
mand. Clears are strong, up about 10¢ 
sack. Quotations May 17, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
spring family $7.85, high gluten $6.90, 
standard $6.65, first clears $6.55; hard 
winter family $7.85; high gluten $6.90, 
standard $6.50, first clears $6.45; soft win- 
ter family $7.50, short patent $7.10, 
straight $6.95, first clears $6.40. 


New York: Buying, generally, is light. 
Both bakers and jobbers are holding off 
and purchasing only in very limited vol- 
ume, filling their immediate needs and, in 
some instances, taking advantage of dis- 
counts for nearby shipment made possible 
by high feed prices. A few of the mod- 
erate-sized bakers have bought in slightly 
better than hand-to-mouth proportions, but 
with the smaller units, the slowness of 
consumer sales cut down new orders. Fur- 
thermore, the market is so erratic that 
all buyers seem confused and unwilling 
to make heavy commitments. 

Offers of new crop flour are made 
freely, but the differential varies greatly 
and fluctuates with market changes. In- 
terest in it has fallen off and the trade 
marks time on them. Soft wheat flours 
reflect the general confusion. Eastern 
grades are scarce and West Coast sold 
only sparingly. Prices, generally, are 
about 20¢ below the previous week. 

Quotations May 17: spring family flour 
$7.80, high glutens $6.85@7, standard pat- 
ents $6.65@6.75, clears $6.50@6.65; hard 
winter standard patents $6.60@6.90; high 
ratio cake flour $7.90@8, straight $6.75@7. 


Boston: Flour quotations are generally 
lower in the Boston market. The declines 
ranged from 10 to 30¢ for all types, with 
the exception of spring first clears, which 
advanced about 15¢. A few offerings from 
mills were reported at slight discounts early 
in the week and this trend was aug- 
mented by jobbers who apparently decided 
to lighten their holdings in anticipation 
of cheaper flour in the near future. Sell- 
ing difficulties are mounting daily stimulat- 
ed by the constant publicity in the press 
and on the radio stressing the necessity 
of reducing prices. Several retail outlets 
are stubbornly insisting on a 10% reduc- 
tion, which would be suicidal to many 
concerns in the face of current high pro- 
duction costs. These factors merely em- 
phasize the buyer’s indifference to old and 
new crop offerings. 

Bakers are watching closely current la- 
bor negotiations in the trade which are 
under way in many sections of New Eng- 
land. Some plants have announced an 
agreement with the unions granting a 15¢ 
an hour increase. In Rhode Island bak- 
ers are offering 13¢ in answer to the 
union demand for 15¢ an hour advance. 

Quotations May 17: spring short pat- 
ents $6.85@7.05, standards $6.75@6.95, high 
gluten $6.95@7.15, first clears $6.50@6.70; 
hard winter short patent $6.90@7.15, hard 
winter standards $6.80@7.05, eastern soft 
wheat flour $6.65@6.95, high ratio $7.75@ 
8, family $7.80. 

Philadelphia: After following the up- 
ward surge of cash wheat on the news 
that Commodity Credit Corp. was again 
purchasing, the local flour market re- 
treated a little when wheat fell back. 
Nevertheless, the list as a whole retained 
some of its advancement and prices on 
the various grades range from 5 to 10¢ 
above the prevailing levels of a week 
earlier. 

This development has had the effect 
of freezing any buying interest that ex- 
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isted and dealings are at a bare mini- 
mum, the slowest in the memory of most 


‘in the trade. 


Before the upturn there was a mild 
flurry of flour purchasing for immediate 
needs. No evidence of any placements 
without shipping instruction could be un- 
covered. 

The prevailing opinion now is that the 
present situation is likely to remain in 
force at least until the old crop season 
expires. 

There were some _ reports of jobbers 
selling flour below prevailing quotations, 
These are believed to have been prompted 
by decisions on’ the part of the sellers 
that they had overbought and were likely 
to be able to get replacements at a slower 
figure at a later date. 

Most observers say that the buying 
restraint has been augmented by reports 
that crop prospects in the Southwest are 
extremely good and that most countries 
have filled their June allocations. 

Perhaps the most’ important factor as 
far as bakeries are concefned is the con- 
tinued price resistance on the part of 
consumers. Sales everywhere, _ especially 
in sweet goods lines, are well below the 
buying peaks of not too many months 
back. 

While ignoring both new and old crop 
flour, bakers are finding offerings plenti- 
ful, something that makes them fee! a 
sense of security in allowing their stocks 
to decline to very low levels. Their rea- 
soning is that the delivery problem is 
not a major one at, the moment, hence 
they can afford to hold out longer for a 
sharp downward revision in prices. 

Bolstering their hopes in this direction 
are the daily evidences of various lines 
complying with the Washington sugszes- 
tion that lowering prices is a means of 
cushioning the business recession wiich 
most economists predict. 

The over-all situation is causing (flour 
sellers concern over the credit ouilook 
and advices to the trade say there is a 
definite trend away from cash buyine in 
numerous other lines and is becoming no- 
ticeable with smaller bakeries. 

Quotations May 17: spring family $7.80 
@8, high gluten $7.35@7.45, short patent 
$7.25@7.35, standard $7.15@7.25, first clear 
$6.50@6.70; hard winter short patent $7.20 
@7.30, standard $7.10@7.20; soft winter 
standard $6.80@7. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of flour continued slow 
last week, but showed some !fmprovem ent. 
Several round-lot sales were made of spring 
wheat for three weeks’ shipment. (ther 
flour sales still were in small amounts 
with quick delivery specified, indicating 
urgent need. Inventories are running low 
all over the territory but bakers and 
jobbers are showing no anxiety to place 
other than modest flour orders. New crop 
prices remain about the same as last week 
being 70¢@$1 below spring wheat our. 
All signs point to large and small bakers 
holding off on new crop flour orders until 


a much more comprehensive picture of the 
entire price range for all baking mate- 
rials is available. Flour prices wer: up 
and down all week, further confusing any 
buyers contemplating fair-sized buying. 


Prices for Kansas flour show a wider vari- 
ation this week and some flour prices are 
below last week’s close while others rade 
slight advances. Mill representatives «tate 
concessions still are being made on (flour 
taken for immediate delivery, and also say 
these price cuts have widened during the 
past week, as millfeed prices have shiarply 
advanced. Directions continue good and 
shipments are being received on much ore 
satisfactory schedules. 

Quotations May 17, cottons: hard winter 
$6.45@6.94, medium patent $6.50 5.99, 
short patent $6.55@7.04; spring wheat °*6.63 
@6.90, medium patent $6.68@6.95, hort 
patent $6.73@7, high gluten $6.91 7.08, 
first clear $6.41@6.70; family flour, aver- 
tised brands $7.40@7.65, other brands $7@ 
7.30; pastry and cake flour $6.60@7.°0. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The lower flour prices 
have not proved to be an incentive for 
volume sales. The tendency still is to buy 
only for immediate needs and interest in 
new crop flour for deferred shipme:' is 
not stimulated by the discounts of 50” 75¢. 
There is a general lack of interest for 
anything beyond 10 days’ shipment. ‘his 
is true of all classes of the trade. Largest 
sales are on southwestern hard wheat fi urs, 
followed closely by northern spring w »eat 
flours. Sales of both midwestern and Pa- 
cific Coast soft wheat flours are on a very 
small scale with cracker and cookie b: ‘ers 
purchasing only to replenish stocks. vith 
the probability that flour again can be 
exported to the Americas under ger eral 
license, inquiries from this section are in- 
creasing. Export interest from Eurc.ean 
countries is for limited quantities for »ear- 
by shipment. 

Quotations May 17, carlots, delivere) in 
new cottons: hard winter bakery snort 
patent $6.75@6.90, standard $6.60@ 5.75, 
first clear $6.25@6.45; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.90@7, standard $6.75 5.90, 
first clear $6.40@6.60, high gluten 37@ 
7.20; soft wheat short patent $7.20@7.40, 
straight $6.55@6.75, first clear $6.10@ 5.30, 
high ratio cake $7.35@7.60; Pacific ©oast 
cake $7.65@7.75, pastry $6.75@6.85; barge 
shipments from Minneapolis 10¢ less 

Atlanta: New flour business here and 
throughout this territory continues ar- 
row, all buyers taking on supplies for im- 
mediate needs only, as market cond!'ions 
remain unsettled. All sides of the ade 
are holding out for lower prices. Boers 
are loafing along on shorter supplies and 
are showing only slight interest in neW 
crop. flour insofar as booking is con- 
cerned.. Shipping directions are generally 
slow against what is left of old bookings 
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indicating’ a continued slower demand for 
bakery products. 

Wholesale family flour dealers also re- 
main out of the market except to meet 
which is not causing them any 
over work. It was reported that those 
making purchases were ordering split cars 
as they were afraid to take a whole car. 
Shipping directions against previous con- 
tracts showed slight improvement in some 
instances but were generally dull. 

Blenders are experiencing the same quiet 
demand and want to purchase to meet re- 
quirements rather than buying for the 
future. Specifications from them are also 
slow. 

Prices showed an upward swing with 
the exception of cake and pastry flour. 
spring patents advanced 25¢, spring clears 
30¢, southwestern patents 15¢, hard wheat 
clears 20¢, while family flour moved up 25¢. 

Quotations May 17: spring high gluten 
$7.70@7.90, short patent $7.65@7.85, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.60, first clear $7.30@ 
7,50; hard winter standard patent $6.97@ 
7.30, short patent $7.07@7.50, first clear 
$6.65@7.10; hard winter family $7.45@ 
8.50; soft wheat family $7.55@8.65, soft 
wheat first clear $6.50@6.75, cake flour, 
extra fancy $8@8.10, pastry flour $7.05@ 
7.20. Self-rising flour is quoted 12¢ sack 


- plain. 
e ” PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Flour millers are having a set 
of the worst headaches they have had in 
years in trying to keep their quotations 
abreast of the current wheat market. 
It had been generally anticipated in the 
trade that there would be a big spread 
between old and new crop prices, but as new 
crop gets closer and closer, and the mar- 
ket, supported by government buying, con- 
tinues strong, millers are beginning to 
woncer just what is going to happen so 
far as new crop quotations are concerned. 
One miller remarked, “For six months 
I haven’t been able to predict what my 
prices would be tomorrow, and I’m get- 
ting tired of it.” Domestic business is 
dull, with buyers only picking up _ sup- 
plies on a hand-to-mouth basis. Whole- 
salers are afraid of a drop, as are bak- 
ers, and have been badly frightened by 
the slumps in canned goods and cereals. 
Export business is dependent on the gov- 
ernment. Mills continue to grind at ca- 
pacity and over. Family patent $7.55, 
bluestem $7.36, bakery $7.72, pastry $6.56. 

Portland: Flour buying continues inac- 
tive. Mills have not yet gone out to book 
new crop flour with bakers and the whole- 
sale jobbing trade. They are booked into 
the new crop for government flour, and 
with the wide spread between old and new 
crop wheat, little incentive has been pro- 
vided for buyers. Mills appear to be hold- 
ing off as long as they can before quot- 
ing new crop flour prices, in view of their 
heavy milling operations. While the gov- 
ernment has not asked for any future 
bookings for export, mills are confident 
that they will and in sufficient quantities 
to insure milling operations at capacity. 

Quotations May 17: high gluten $7.56, 
all Montana $7.40, bluestem bakers $7, cake 
$7.39, pie $6.64, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.70, whole wheat 100% $6.47, graham 
$6.12, cracked wheat $6.08. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills have been noti- 
filed by the Canadian Wheat Board that 
during the period May 1 to July 31, 1947, 
they may only process 10% of the amount 
of wheat processed during the same pe- 
riod 1945. Mills are booked for the bal- 
ance of the crop year on export and do- 
mestic orders. There has been some buying 
by Latin America and Newfoundland. 
Quotations May 17: ceilings, top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl., sec- 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to United King- 
dom, government regulation flour $12.28 
per 280 lb., for shipment up to end of 
July, Halifax or St. John. 

Winter wheat’ flour situation is un- 
changed. No offerings. Ceilings are in 
effect on domestic market. Quotations May 
17: standard grades for domestic use $5.50 
bbl., secondhand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis, for export $7.35 bbl., f.a.s. 98’s cot- 
ton, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of $7.50. 

No deliveries of winter wheat are ex- 
pected until the new crop comes to mar- 
ket. Quotations May 17: $1.12@1.14 bu., 
shipping points in Ontario, according to 
freights, 


Winnipeg: Export sales in Canadian wheat 
and flour last week totaled slightly more 
than 6,000,000 bu. There was no flour shipped 
to the United Kingdom, but wheat sales 
totaled 5,100,000 bu. Belgium and the 
Netherlands took delivery of just under 
500,000 bu. of wheat. Flour sales des- 
tined for the Orient, South and Central 
America and the West Indies, totaled 172,- 
000 bbl. Domestic demand for flour con- 
tinues good, and supplies are moving free- 
ly. Quotations May 17: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary $5.30 cot- 
tons; second patents $4.80; second patents 
to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Considerable quantities of Ca- 
Radian flour are now pouring into this 
Port from prairie mills for transshipment 
to China and India under the new pur- 
chasing contracts arranged by~ the foreign 
Baer uments with mill head offices in the 


No details of the volume are yet avail- 
able, but considerable steamship tonnage 
has been arranged by the purchasing com- 
Missions for both China and. India and a 
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number of these ships have already loaded 
here. The China and India buying com- 
missions are willing to take any grade of 
Canadian flour, but it is reported that 
most of the sales have been in basic 
grades. 

Other export flour interest in this terri- 
tory is very limited. The outlet to the 
Philippines is still shut off since export 
permits to grind the wheat are now being 
issued by the 
Some small, steady business is going on 
with the Scandinavian governments as well 
as to the Mediterranean area and Central 
and South America. 

Domestic hard wheat flour trade is gen- 
erally quiet. While flour sales to large 
bakeries concentrating on the bread trade 
hold firm, store sales and those to smaller 
bakers engaged in the cake and pastry 
trade are limited due to shortage of in- 
gredients. 

The soft wheat flour from Ontario mills 
continues to grow worse. -There is prac- 
tically none of this flour left in dealers’ 
hands here and reports from the East in- 
dicate farmers are holding their wheat 
off the market looking for better prices. 
As a substitute for pastry flour, bakers 
are using blended flours such as Alberta 
red winters. 

Hard wheat flour prices on a cash, car 
basis for cottons 98’s as of May 17: first 
patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin 
B $4.90. Cake and pastry flour to the 
trade is $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





New York: Domestic 
flour is slow. 
@9.50. 


Chicago: Rye flour advanced 15@25¢ 
sack. Business continues very quiet. White 
patent rye $8.70@9.05, medium $8.32@8.75, 
dark $6.05@7.80. 

Cleveland: Demand for rye flour is very 
limited. Jobbers and bakers, both large 
and small, purchase rye flour when it is 
a must, and most of these purchases are 
at a minimum. Rye grain advanced ap- 
proximately 8¢ bu. Consequently, rye flour 
is 20¢ sack higher. Quotations: patent 
white rye $9@9.20, medium rye $8.70@8.90. 

Buffalo: Prices continue strong because 
of the short supply. Supplies are _ suf- 
ficient, however, to carry over to new crop 
arrivals. Quotations: white rye $9, medium 
rye $8.70, dark rye $6.10. 

St. Louis: Prices on flour are 10¢ high- 
er, meal 60¢ lower. Sales and shipping 
directions are _ slow. Pure white $8.90, 
medium $8.60, dark $5.90, rye meal $7.90. 

Atlanta: Demand quiet, but the trend 
is stronger and supply is ample; prices 
advanced 20¢; white rye $9.25@9.50, dark 
quoted generally $2@3 less. 

Philadelphia: Those who have been re- 
fraining from purchasing rye on the grounds 
that the price is too high are still holding 
off as a result of a new advance on the 
local market. Mill representatives say that 
purchasing is at a _ standstill, and con- 
sumers say that they have no intention 
of buying until it becomes a matter of 
necessity. The quotation on white rye of 
$9.25@9.40 compares with $9@9.20 a week 
earlier. 

Portland: Pure dark ryé $6.85, Wisconsin 
white patent $10.25. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are firmer 
and there is a very small improvement 
in rye flour buying. Only urgent needs 
are met at the higher prices with many 
bakers and jobbers refusing to replenish 
any rye stocks until a more normal price 
level is reached. Many bakers state they 
have curtailed their use of rye flour and 
find no unsatisfactory customer reaction. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: fancy white 
rye flour $9.03@9.13, medium $8.78@8.88, 
dark $8.03@8.13, blended $7.13. 

Minneapolis: Stocks of rye are estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture to be 
less than one sixth of the five-year aver- 
age, and current values about $2 bu. over 
the average for a 10-year period. Shortage 
and high price, naturally, have cut con- 
sumption. Mills report little or no inquiry 
for flour, with bakers buying only enough 
to cover immediate needs and the trade 
generally awaiting harvesting of the new 
crop, the prospect for which is good. 
Prices are nominal. Pure white rye flour 
$8.65@8.70 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, and pure dark about $1.50 less. 


inquiry for rye 
Pure white patent $9.30 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 10, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 


1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis oe -».- 14,910 15,840 
Kansas City 1,980 25 4,410 2,625 
Milwaukee .... 90 120 4,290 1,950 
Philadelphia .. 210 390 see eee 

Week ending May 17: 

Minneapolis «Pes oe 15,900 14,670 
Kansas City 1,860 175 4,590 1,750 
Philadelphia .. 240 150 oss &2.0 
Milwaukee ... 90 120 4,350 1,770 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
April May May May 
0 


Five mills 
*Four mills. 


26 3 1 17 
25,954 35,579 35,120 *26,001 


Canadian Wheat Board. , 
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ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
e@ 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK 
* 


Kelly -Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 


SAN FRANCISCO 








“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 


RELIANCE High Gluten 
MONARCH First Clear 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
. 1500 Cwt. Daily 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2c per word, 50c mini- 














mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 


Vv ARTA ETD 5 NOD 











ASSISTANT MANAGER WANTED—LARGE 
milling concern has opening at one of 
its plants for assistant manager. Must 
have knowledge of traffic, accounting, 
some sales experience, and a _ thorough 
knowledge of office routine. Excellent 
opportunity for advancement. Address 
8669, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v- al 











EXPERIENCED FEED MILL OPERATOR 
wishes permanent position. Twelve years’ 
experience in plant operations. Also have 
a general knowledge of other milling. 
Familiar with office and transportation 
management. Will consider position as 
assistant. Salary in proportion to re- 
sponsibilities. Address 8664, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—POWDERED SUGAR MILL 
complete. Includes No. 3 Schultz O’Neill 
dustless sugar pulverizer with 40 H.P. 
3-60-220 Howell motor, No. 160 Draver 
Chemical feeder, bucket elevator and bag 
type separator. Contact—Universal Foun- 
dry Co., Pine & Pearl Streets, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 




















FOR SALE—No. 5 Forster Finishing 
Machine purchased new in 1944. Condi- 
tion good. Write or wire offer to 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Law- 
renceburg, Ind. Attention: Mr. N. M. 
Charity, Purchasing Agent. 








MACHINERY WANTED 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
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WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
seales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILL INTER- 
ESTED IN buying first-class used 
mill machinery. Not interested in 
anything unless in first-class condi- 
tion and usable without repairs. Par- 
ticularly wants sifters, complete 
stands of rolls with chills, purifiers, 
centrifugal reels, packers, scales, etc. 
Address 8666, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bidg., 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Minneapolis: Mills here are oversold and 
have nothing to offer for prompt shipment. 
There has been no let-up whatever in -in- 
quiry for quick shipment. Evidently, the 
trade allowed stocks to get too low, little 
pigs came along earlier than expected, 
and some feed mixers are now having to 
reduce their production for lack of mill- 
feed. Anything on track will bring almost 
any price asked. A month ago bran 
was quoted here at $45, but today mills 


are asking for 30-day shipment. This is 
several dollars under what spot would 
bring. Standard middlings are held for 


30-day shipment at $67.50@69, flour midds. 
$70@71, and red dog $73@74. These prices 
are probably a little higher than what 


would be asked for all June shipment. 
But it is understood that a little feed 
has been sold for July-August shipment 
at $20 less. 


Duluth: Demand continues good, the trend 
is higher and supplies are very low; pure 
bran $64, standard bran $63; flour midds. 
$70, red dog $73. 

Kansas City: Strength of bran and shorts 
at Kansas City did not let up over the 
past week-end. Demand continues to be 
good as most mixers had allowed inven- 
tories to reach a low point. At the same 
time flour mills, grinding for export, have 
very little feed to offer. The pinch has 
forced prices at Kansas City to a point 
nearly as high as in July, 1946, when OPA 
ceilings were originally removed. Price 
ranges are almost indeterminable, and sales 
are covering a wide range of-values. Quo- 
tations: bran $65.50@66.50, shorts $67.50@ 
68.50, with some sales made at prices prob- 
ably $1@2 higher. 

Oklahoma City: An active 
vailed in millfeeds with prices closing 
from $8@10 ton higher. Bran showed 
the largest increase in price. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $66.50@67.50, mill run 
$68@69, shorts $69.50@70.50; mixed and 
pool cars 5¢ additional. 

The 
shown a 
strong to 
searce, Most mills 
tures at this time. 
$70, bran $67. 

Wichita: With offerings somewhat cur- 
tailed by the manufacturing of 80% ex- 
traction flour for export, millfeed supplies 
are wholly inadequate to meet the heavy 
demand. Prices on bran are up $12@ 
12.50 over those prevailing the’ previous 
week, with shorts $9.50@10.50 higher. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $65@65.50, 
shorts $68.50@69.50. 

Hutchinson: The scramble for millfeed 
continues with demand far in excess of out- 


market pre- 


millfeed market in this 
substantial gain. De- 
urgent, with supplies 
won't book for fu- 

Quotations: shorts 


Denver: 
area has 
mand is 


put. Prices advanced $9@10, with bran 
quoted at $63@63.50, mill run $65.50, gray 
shorts $68, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
much higher. Supplies are inadequate. 


Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $63 
@63.50, gray shorts $68@68.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran $70@ 
72, gray shorts $74@75 burlaps, delivered 
TCP; up $11@12 on bran, $9410 on shorts 
since a week previous. Demand is quite 
urgent and exceeds current offerings. 

St. Louis: No quotations available due 
to scarcity of spot stuff. Demand steady. 


Some interest is being shown in June 
delivery. 
Toledo: Millfeed has skyrocketed in de- 


mand and price until it reached $71 ton 
for middlings,.$68 for bran for prompt ship- 
ment, in sacks, f.o.b. mill, $3 ton less for 
30-day shipment if orders can be taken. 

Cleveland: The scarcity of feed in this 
territory has made it impossible for local 
mills to sell in carlots. lburing the past 
week they have been able to serve only 
truckers, and then in moderation. Mills 
are unable to meet the demand, most 
mills operating approximately three days 
a week. Quotations: bran $71 ton, stand- 
ard midds. $75, flour midds. $76. 


Buffalo: The demand is so much great- 
er than supply that buyers have just about 
made an auction market out of millfeeds. 
Buyers reduced their inventories about a 
month ago, feeling sure prices would be 
lower in May. Now they are clamoring 
to buy. Tight supply is aggravated by 
light output. This situation is not helped 
any by the production of much 80% ex- 
traction flour in many mills. Prices rose 
again. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: 
bran $67@70, standard midds. $72@75, flour 
midds. $75@77, red dog $76@79. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations soared $6@ 
10 ton in the Boston market last week. 
Spring bran advanced $7 under heavy de- 
mand and middlings jumped $10. Dealers 
credited the sharp spurt to the com- 
bination of heavy replacement buying and 
searcity of nearby supplies. Poultry lines 
are very actively sought, which indicates 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home oiiice in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staf will assist readers in 
every possible: way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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the poultry business is again booming in 
this area. The- demand for dairy feeds 
is tapering off as is customary at this 
time of the year as pasturing conditions 
are nearing their peak. Quotations: spring 
bran $69, middlings $74, red dog $78. 


Philadelphia: A sharp upturn in mill- 
feed prices has slowed dealings. Reports 
in the trade indicate that consumers are 
sharing their supplies with neighbors in 
a united resistance to prevailing prices. 
Mill output is said to have slackened 
as a result of the reduced demand for 
flour, but production is still at a _ rela- 
tively high level. Prices on ingredients 
have risen $10@11 in a week. Quotations: 
bran $71@72, standard midds $75@76, red 
dog $79@80. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed business picked up 
notwithstanding the very- sharp advances 
of the last few days. Immediate and 
prompt deliveries are specified and this 
is the only way orders are now being 
placed. No one desires to take chances 
on longer commitments with price fluctua- 
tions as varied as they have been the 
past several weeks. Quotations, sacked, 
delivered Pittsburgh: bran $72@72.14, 
standard midds. $74.14@75, flour midds. 
$75@76.14, red dog $77@78.14. 


New Orleans: The latest advances in 
millfeed prices have practically halted all 
trade in this commodity. All classes of 
buyers show extreme caution. Feed manu- 
facturers will buy only for immediate re- 
quirements, and quotations for deferred de- 
liveries do not raise any interest. Offers 
for spot shipments are practically unobtain- 
able, with quotations for May and first 
week June shipment not much easier to 
obtain. Millers and jobbers quote mainly 
for scattered June shipments without find- 
ing much response from the trade. Wheat 
bran $72.75@73.25, gray shorts $76.75@77.25. 


Atlanta: Demand is light to fair; sup- 
plies are very scarce; wheat bran $66@ 
68, gray shorts $71@75. 


Seattle: It. is becoming evident that 
in view of high feed prices, particularly 
wheat, heavy and continuing pressure is 
going to be on millfeeds. Trade reports 
indicate that the sale of ground wheat 
and other ground grains has become negli- 
gible due to high prices, and feeders are 
turning more and more to mill offal to fill 
the gap left by the ground grains. On 
top of this, millfeed is the cheapest carbo- 
hydrate ingredient available for inclusion 
in formula feeds, and so the feed milling 
trade is using proportionately more of it 
than in the past. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that feed volume is down substan- 
tially from a year ago, the pressure on 
millfeed continues unabated. Flour mill- 
ers are well sold up for 30 to 45 days, 
and it now begins to look as if. the mar- 
ket will hold at near present levels until 
well through June. Millfeed advanced 
here $2 during the week, and is now 
strong at $54 ton sacked, Seattle-Tacoma. 
Supplies are scarce. 

Portland: Mill run $52, middlings $57 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, with demand 
and supply equal and buyers looking to- 
ward the coming harvest. The market 
seems to be on a downward grade, the 
weather is ideal, with rain and sunshine 
aiding coming crops. Bookings run through 
June. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$47, midds. $51, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: $52 and $56; California 
prices: $52, midds. $56.50, carlots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco; Los Angeles: $52.75, midds. 
$56.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Exports are restricted 
and domestic demand is very heavy. Two 
and one half million bushels of barley which 
had been specially binned has been ordered 
into feed trade and is being moved East, 
which should help alleviate the shortage 


of millfeed to a certain extent. Quotations: 
ceilings, bran $30.25 ton, shorts $31.25, 
midds. $34.25, net cash terms, bags in- 


cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 


basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds continues good, with the bulk of sup- 
plies from western Canada going to eastern 
feeders. There is no accumulation of stocks, 
and no sign of a slackening in demand 
is evident. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $29.25, shorts $30.25; Al- 
berta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 


$3 extra. 
Vancouver: Domestic demand remains 
good. While there is no difficulty for 


dealers to get supplies from prairie mills, 
these supplies are being steadily consumed 
in this area and there are indications 
that some stocking-up is taking place in 
anticipation of possible higher prices. Prices 
on a cash car basis are unchanged: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for May 10 and 17 at Kansas 








City: 
SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— May 10 May 17 
SE Soa sures te $50.45@ 52.30 $....@ 69.50 
Ss rosa g os 42.25@ 43.50 50.00@ 52.00 
ME iin. whek <6 % 37.25@ 39.00 40.25@ 43.00 
Pe 37.25@ 38.50 38.75@ 40.00 
September 37.25@ 38.50 38.75@ 4.00 
Oowener woes. 37.25@ 38.50 38.75@ 4.00 

SHORTS— 
ME 64.9 6 be 0s $58.00@ 59.00 $65.00@ 67.09 
Meee» Gawws vies 51.75@ 52.75 55.90@ 55.50 
Ge? gbanhonds 43.50@ 44.50 47.25@ 44.25 
pee 42.50@ 44.00 44.25@ 41.75 
September 42.50@ 44.00 44.25@ 41.75 
October ...... 42.50@ 44.00 44.25@ 15 
Sales (tons) none hone 
Flaxseed KR ipts, Shi; ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of | ax- 


seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending May 10, in thousand bushe!:-: 
Receipts Shipments Sto: ks 
‘ 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 946 
Minneapolis . 88 56 12 441,533 1 333 
Duluth 2 34 14 241 223 346 
Week ending May 17: 
Minneapolis . 61 45 44 61.1,337 1.212 
DGG os.0.005 1 12 18 187 209 668 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FO? 


Lucky Star Flour 


Made from CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPO T 


NORTHERN SALES AGENCIT 5 
Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 
Norsalag WINNIPEG, CANAI\ 














BRAZIL-EUROPEAN 


Large volume flour, grain and foods ex; ort- 
er, 30 years’ experience, efficient, seeks rep- 
resentation of Amcrican and Canadian ‘our 
mills and grain shippers of good stan: ing. 
British and continental references furni- ‘ied. 
Address 8448, The Northwestern M ‘ler, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Addre:: 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita’’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bure:u 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, !)!. 








— 










quis SYMBOL 
‘as GREAT DEAL TO MANY 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


PERCY KENT BAG CI. 


oy 











Best Territory Milling Whee: 
Direct from Country Elevator: 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co 








Salina, Kansas 
“CREMO” 

Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing rolled 

oats and oatmeal are busy with export Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 

orders but report domestic demand is slack- 

ening off. Quotations: ceilings, rolled oats CROOKSTON MILLING co. 

$3.85 bag, in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in CROOKSTON, MINN. 

98-lb jutes $4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or Mon- r 

treal. “= 
Winnipeg: Domestic demand for rolled = 

oats and oatmeal is seasonal. Supplies 

are moderate but sufficient to take care of rt The 

demand. There is indication of a small Garland Milling Co. 

percentage being sold for export. Quota- « 

tions: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.95 in * 

the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- Pure Soft Winter Wheat 

lb sacks 20% over rolled oats. Flour en” 
Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- REENSB 

ed at $6.18 on May 19; 20-0z packages $2.85 - SEURE, IND. 

case, 48-o0z packages $3.10. ‘ : . — 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


-=- { Lake of the Woods _ Co., Limited 


Cable Address 























” ° ALL 
_ HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
i Montreal USED 
. 4 ones 
dress 
ai Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
ce Owning and Operating Mills at 
— Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
CE Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ures 
— 
' The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
7 2, MONTREAL ® CANADA 
it Millers of Canadian 
ator Hard Wheat Flours 
n Ce ‘“ R ega ] 9 
= “Fleur de Lis” 
se “National” 
| “Daily Bread” 
— “Citadel” 
Co. 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 





HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: ; 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 

Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 





Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














=== 
IT’S IN THE RECORD os SS 
LIMITED 
Wiiadneis 1nd Lmporters ” 
} 
CANADIAN J 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 4, 


\\ 


cc 
ee | 
oe 
— 
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ROLLED OATS 


\ 





OATMEAL 
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— 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited + 
Mils ond Sales Offices. VANCOUVER CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOO LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO « HUMBERSTONE « MONTREAL * MONCTON “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
nap aed Pe Sai ao ie: A em A agi! ag oP ie Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


el 


SS 


ae 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON oe TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Beautifully located on the shores of 


i 

N RE4 An Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 
i e Province of Ontario, is Canada’s second 
i ¢ ~ 4 h < 4 city in population. 


More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
greatly increased during the war, give 


Toronto industrial importance second to 
GREAT WEST none, 


The University of Toronto, numerous 

schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 

a AT T L t Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 
other important institutions contribute 

to Toronto’s leadership as a cultural and 


M A j T L A N D educational centre. 


A city of homes, beautiful streets, 

scenic ravines and parks, home of the 

wd U Te) N famous Canadian National Exhibition 
and gateway to Ontario’s playgrounds, 


Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 
Canada and the U.S.A. 





UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Seta no LL hh EO ATE TEM IRIS IAA SIRS aS EEN sn 





<==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


y pe S JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


a A ¥ A 


i D" Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited J A 

















\ 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


—— 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 

















BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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4 Within a few weeks new crop wheats will 
be available . . . and here again Page cus- 
tomers will benefit by the favorable loca- 
tion of the Page Mills. The best of the 
early wheat movement from four major 
southwestern states— Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado—can be brought 
economically. to our doorstep because of 
this fortunate location at an unusual rail- 
roal terminal point. f | 







MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR. SINCE 1892 ° 



















PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





















































W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS AMER Ae ai LORETO 
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Brunette: I’m Mr. Blinker’s wife. 
Blonde: I’m his secretary. 
Brunette: Oh, were you? 


¢¢ ¢ 


Harry: What did your girl say when 
you asked her to share your lot? 

Jerry: She asked me if I had a 
house on it. 

¢$¢ ¢ 

Pompous: Why, five minutes after 
we met, the insolent fellow called 
me a fool! 

What caused the delay? 


¢¢ ¢ 


' Golfer: Notice any improvement 


since last year? 
Caddy: Had your clubs shined up, 
didn’t you? 
e¢ ¢ 


Tired after a hard day, a distin- 
guished congressman in Washington 
handed the menu back to the waiter 
and said: “Just bring me a good 
meal,” 

A good meal was served and the 
congressman gave the waiter a gen- 
erous tip. 

“Thank you, suh,” the waiter said, 
“an’ if you got any friends what can’t 
read, you jus’ send ’em to me, suh.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


‘I don’t see John nearly as much 
as I used to.” 

“You should have married him 
when you had the chance.” 


“‘T did.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 

Lawyer: Now, sir, did you, or did 
you not, on the date in question or 
at any time, say to the defendant 
or anyone else that the statement 
imputed to you and denied by the 
plaintiff was a matter of no moment 
or otherwise? Answer me, yes or no. 

Bewildered witness: Yes or no, 


what? 
¢$?¢¢ 


“Goodness,” gushed the missus, 
“everyone in town is talking about 
the Browns’ quarrel. Some of them 
are taking his part, but most of them 
are taking hers.” 

“Don’t you suppose,” mildly re- 
torted her husband, “that there are a 
few eccentric individuals who are 
minding their own business and tak- 
ing neither?” 


¢?¢¢ 


Mother was hearing little Jimmy’s 
800d night prayers: “God bless mom- 
me. God bless daddy, and make 
Youngstown the capital of Ohio.” 

“Why.do you ask that?” asked 
mother, 

“Because,” said Jimmy, “that’s 
What I put on my examination paper.” 


¢¢¢ 


School teacher (vacationing in 


country): What a strange looking 
‘ow? Why has she no horns? 

Farmer: Wal, some cows we dehorn 
and some cows are born without 
horns and never have any; some cows 
shed ‘em and some cows get ’em 
broke off, Oh, there’s plenty of rea- 
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sons why a cow can turn up without 
borns. But so far as this cow is con- 
cerned, the reason why she ain’t got 
no horns is that she ain’t a cow at 
all, she’s a mule! 


¢¢¢ 


It was a black night and he was on 
his way home from the station. Sud- 
denly he realized he was being fol- 
lowed. He quickened his pace. So 
did the man that was following him. 
Faster and faster went the pace till 
he came to a cemetery. 

“Now,” he thought, “TI’ll fool him.” 
He entered the cemetery, dodged 
around several tombstones, crawled 


under a hedge, circled a mausoleum. 
Still the man followed. At last he 
turned around and faced the fellow. 

“Well, what is it? Why are you 
following me?” he asked. 

“Well, sir,” came the reply, “I’m 
going to Mr. Simpkins’ house. The 
station agent said to follow you be- 
cause you live next door. But, tell 
me, mister, do you always go home 


like this?” 
¢¢¢ 


A young hillbilly from an isolated 
ranch bought an ice cream cone, 
walked outside to eat it, then carried 
the cone carefully back to the soda 
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fountain. Handing it over the coun- 
ter to the clerk, he said: “Much 
obliged for the use of the vase.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Sharp received from his friend Mc- 
Green a letter which bore no stamp, 
and he had to pay postage due. The 
letter concluded: 

“You will be delighted to hear that 
I am enjoying the best of health, old 
chap. Yours, McGreen.” 

Sharp wrapped up a large stone 
and, without paying postage, sent it 
to McGreen with the following reply: 

“This great weight rolled off my 
mind when I heard the good news!” 


A part of the cost of grain is the expense of getting it 
there. Not only must the right quality of grain be 
found but its transportation to the point of use ar- 
ranged. How cheaply and efficiently this is done has 
a direct bearing on what the processor must pay— 


what the grower can be allowed. 


The problem of transporting grain by the cheapest 
distance between two points is one to which Cargill 
has given close study for many years. Though all 
normal facilities are called into use in the moving of 
vast tonnages of grain from the producing areas, an 
increasing amount is being moved cheaper by means 


of trucks, tow-boats and barges. 


The search for the cheapest route—for effecting 
still greater economies in transportation—is a con- 
stant one. It is a geometrical problem of now, with 
each new order—and of eventually, with the planning 
for future grain movements. Cargill’s concern over 


transporting grain at low cost is typical of its deter- 





mination to secure for the Country Elevator the 
highest possible price and yet the lowest possible 
cost to the industry or processor of the grain. 


CARG 





LL 





SPECIALISTS IN 


=e IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL PRINCIPAL GRAIN MARKETS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


— 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO, 
FLOUR [MPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cabie Address. ‘‘Coventry.’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFgacH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription’ Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 

Botolph House 


10 Eastcheap LONDON, E. C. 3 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OJL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E.C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address. ““DiPLomaA,’' Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “ 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Putuip,”” Dundee 


GLASGOW 


WAVERLEY” 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTER: 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address. “‘GraIns,'’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 





Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 

HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 

IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,"’ Haar!em 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


IMPORTERS OF 
Ungerplein 2 


Cable Address: 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Cable Address: “ ieee 
Riverside, entley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 7 1929) 


Codes: 


Skippergt. 7, 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny”’ 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - 


lg 


Starch 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/ 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


Cable Address: 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
**Mobil” 


“Cosmo” and 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 


Cable Address: 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


“Flourimport” 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee in... 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 





Havana, Cuba 











Cc. I. F. business much preferred. :) » ) " 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow oe Rivecatde Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta” THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. THEO. STIVERS 


SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


8 West 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Program Announced 
for Convention of 
Wisconsin Bakers 


Milwaukee, Wis.—C. P. Binner, 
president of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, and Louis Caster, head of 
the American Institute of Baking, will 
be two of the principal speakers at 
the opening session of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Association, Inc., annual con- 
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vention and trade show, according to 
Fred Laufenburg, executive secretary 
of thé association. 

The convention will be held at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium June 8-10. The 
trade show will also be held at the 
auditorium, although the annual din- 
ner-dance Sunday evening is sched- 
uled for the Hotel Schroeder. 

The initial session will be held Sun- 
day afternoon, June 8, at which time 
Mr. Binner will discuss “Your Obliga- 
tion in the Industry Program,” and 
Mr. Caster, “The American Institute 
of Baking.” J. P. Woolsey, Heilman 
Baking Co., Madison, and a past pres- 


ident of the Wisconsin association, 
will discuss “Why a Trade Show,” and 
Charles Keeney, Procter & Gamble, 
will conduct a “Photo Quiz.” 

So that bakers attending the con- 
vention will have ample time to visit 
the record number of exhibits of the 
Trade Show, a formal program for 
Monday morning, June 9, has been 
dispensed with, and business sessions 
will not get under way until 2 p.m. 
at which time Robert A. Ewens, man- 
ager, Wisconsin Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, will discuss “Recent Develop- 
ments in Labor Laws.” 

A panel discussion on problems of 


















FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR . 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


A COMPLETE LINE 
Because the VICTOR line is a complete 
line ... it makes mixed car shipments easy 
— which means lower inventory invest- 
ment and a balanced inventory. So fea- 
ture ... sell the complete VICTOR line. 
















Your customers, today. are discriminating in their buying. They are 
demanding brands of established quality . . . of outstanding value. s, 


You are discriminating in your buying, too. You want to stock only 
brands that are sales-builders . . . that are money-makers. 


This is the uninterrupted reputation of VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds for 77 years. VICTOR Products meet your every requirement. 
They meet every requirement of your customers. 


Write today — now — for more facts about VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds ... and for VICTOR prices. 


VICTOR PRODUCTS 


CORN CEREALS FEEDS 
PROOUGTS FARINA FOR POULTRY 
CORN MEAL DARK WHEAT FOR HOGS 
HOMINY GRITS CEREAL FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 


CRETE 





NEBRASKA 
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the industry will feature the after. 
noon session. The panel will include 
representatives from all branches of 
the industry. “Sales Ways,” an edu- 
cational movie by Standard Brands, 
Inc., will conclude the afternoon ses. 
sion. 

“Sugar—the Present and Future” 
is the topic of discussion by John G. 
Griffin, Geo. F. Kaiser & Co., Inc,, 
New York, addressing the opening 
session June 10. “Sanitation and 
Modern Bakery Production” wil! be 
covered by George B. Wagner, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 

Prior to final adjournment a sec- 
ond panel discussion will be held coy- 
ering production, sales, supplies, la- 
bor relations, etc. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CO-OP LEADER SAYS TAX 
QUESTION EXAGGERATED 


St. Paul, Minn.—Members o! the 
Minnesota Association of Co-opera- 
tives, at their annual meeting here 
recently, were told by Jerry \oor- 
his, executive secretary of the Co- 
operative League of the United States, 
that the co-op tax question has been 
“exaggerated and misrepresented in 
the public mind almost beyond be- 
lief.” Mr. Voorhis, former California 
congressman, said that a fair study 
of the entire tax question would show 
that “relative to the inventories, co- 
ops have generally paid more taxes 
than anyone else.” 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
F. W. Ransom, secretary of the Man- 
itoba (Canada) Pool Elevators, and 
Prof. O. B. Jesness, chief of agricul- 
tural economics at University of Min- 
nesota farm. 

The association enlarged its board 
of directors from seven to nine mem- 
bers by adding two directors-at-large. 
They are Hjalmer Wellen, Roseau, 
and Ernest L. Smith; Montevideo. 
Also elected to the board was M. D. 
Zeddies, representing the Midland Co- 
operative Wholesale. 

Directors re-elected are Horace R. 
Hanse of Group Health Mutual, Inc; 
E. A. Syfestad, Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange; Edwin A. Whitney, 
Central Co-operative Wholesale; F. F. 
Rondeau, Co-operative Insurance 
Services, and T. C. Croll, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association. 
Henry Tobkin, present board mem- 
ber for Northern Co-operatives, will 
serve until a successor is named. 
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an indication of a trend that will be 
followed by other similar organiza- 
tions. In any event, it is worth 
study. 

The association is working on 4 
three-point program, which includes 
co-operative retailer-owned  ware- 
houses, the establishment of a dealer 
service department within the «ss0- 
ciation, and close co-operation with 
manufacturers for the purpose o! ¢s- 
tablishing fair trade practices. T0 
say the least, this is a comprehen- 
sive program. 

Retailers realize that they are 20- 
ing to need all the help they can ob- 
tain in their fight with chain stores. 
Through programs’such as this, they 
are doing what they can to help 
themselves. At the same time, they 
are going to look to their suppliers 
for aid. It will be to the advantage 
of all these groups to work closely 
together. 
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Pibe-teen bars alone don’t make a cage and 
neither do products alone make a flour treatment 
service. That’s why N-A’s Flour Service Division 
brings you BOTH products which have withstood 
the test of time AND technical experts with ex- 
perience stretching over more than a 
quarter century. 

You'll find that N-A products— 
Agene, Novadelox, N-Richment-A, 


AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 


— for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGEN 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY NA-11 
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Beta Chlora Control Equipment and N-A Feeders— 
are controlled to exacting standards in manufac- 
ture, are easy to use, economical and will always 
give you uniform results. You'll find, too, that 
N-A’s Flour Treatment Specialists, working with 
you or your technicians, will be able to 
“tailor” these products to meet the 
exact requirements of your bleaching, 


maturing and enriching problems. 




















Who put the food chart 
in Mr. Murfin’s window ? 


Yesterday, Mr. Murfin’s win- 
dow featured a pyramid of brightly 
labeled cans— Today, his ‘“‘special”’ 
is Good Nutrition... Why? 

The answer is in the growing 
awareness throughout the country 
of the need for nutrition education. 
And wherever schools are actively 
emphasizing nutrition, parent and 
community cooperation go hand 
in hand with a successful program. 
That’s because the importance of 
good eating habits has to be under- 
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EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD 





GOOD NUTRITION 


PROJECT of GRADES te & 


gout Prog 


stood, not only by pupils in the 
classrooms, but by parents and 
the community as a whole. 


In order to accomplish this, the 
wise administrator and teacher 
call on local resources other than 
their own. Encouraging merchants 
to display classroom nutrition pro- 
jects, for instance, is just one way 
of stimulating community interest 
in nutrition training. There are 
others... 

e Inviting community leaders to 
observe classwork when chil- 
dren are studying some inter- 
esting phase of nutrition. 

e Preparing for the local paper 
articles designed to acquaint 









GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... 


or raw 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 





MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 





people with the school program 
and also with general informa- 
tion about nutrition. 


The more the school can gain 
the confidence of the entire com- 
munity through methods like 
these, the better the chances of 
success for the school’s over-all 
nutrition program. 

If you would like ideas, plans 
and materials for a nutrition pro- 
gram, prepared by educators and 
health workers, please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis. Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned, At least one 
serving a day. 


cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 


OR EGGS... ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 


... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 





nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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